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LETTER XCVII. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

WHAT a letter have you sent me^my 
Amelia! Was an addition wanting to 
my suffermgs ? — and must it come from 
you, too? Merciful Heaven, where will 
they end ! This trying letter has given 
me severe convulsions, and reduced me 
to the verge of the grave : after hovering 
between that and life for many hoiu*8. 
Heaven justly punishes me with the last; 
and I (mce more am ajtde to re{)^ne. - 

VOL. IV. B 



I need not add how vain has been all 
your advice. I had made mysdf every 
way a wretch, at the very moment when 
you were so generously intent to prevent 
me. Can you, then, still resolve to love 
her whom you so severely censure ? Alas ! 
is there ^ne human being to whom I am 
yet dear ! I dare not venture to turn my 
eyes inward ; your letter is engraven upon 
my heart, and they read there only that; 
it destroys all the feeble gratification 
which this miserable marriage could pro- 
mise to me : it has, indeed, dissipated my 
tempestuous passions; but, alas! it shows 
at ^e same ixMomaik^ the miii witli which 
tiley have encompassed me* 
• Ras^ arrogasit, mAtoated fool ! Oh, 
i have laid up for myself a fund of ever- 
lasting sorrow I All your dreadfol pre* 
^ge^BPe re*eahoed4»ck hgr mi^eU-^YeSy 
ILf^eP t^t I have^ indeed, sunk mysdf be* 
low the "mat^ who insulted me ', and even 
i^ 4be very instanoe: ia which I meant ta 
soar abof«. Wm^, • fw i-«d Weistbury may 



b^ happf enottgh to have forgotten me^-« 
I never can him« 

Alto ! you have o|)ened my eyes to a 
yet more hideous apprehension. I fancy 
now that I see something I cannot en- 
dure in Colonel Percival's looks. The 
sound of his voice disconcerts me. If he 
takes my hand> it chills in his, or shrinks 
from him with a sensation pi horror : and 
if Miss Egerton seems going to l^ave tts 
together but a single moment, I can hardly 
repress the strong imptdse ivtiidi urgef 
me to fly aScet^ or bring her back again* 
The man who> while he had no pow^r 
over me> I ever cddsidered withpolitenesi^ 
and composure^ in the present point oC 
view is the source of continual terror and 
disgust. Fears fill my life in his presence^ 
and tears oitt df it : yet I guard my m* 
gratitude as carelully as p<>ssible from 
his observation, lest that should tempt 
him to deserve it. 

Sit George Harington (encouraged, 
I presume^ by the supposed kily of his 
»2 



old friend) has taken this opportunity of 
paying hk devoirs to Miss Egerton, who 
listens to him very cordially. He is near 
forty years older than herself On my 
mentioning this, she asked me, with a 
home smile, " what the world would think 
if they knew from whom that objection 
came ? " The pang I felt made her gene- 
rous heart ache. Mrs. Egerton talks daily 
6f going to town, where Sir George's law- 
yers are to meet hers. I, alone, seek to 
delay this dreaded journey. I hourly im- 
plore Sophia not to leave me with her un- 
cle. She seems my only protection ; and, 
God forgive me ! but I have taken it into 
my head that he hurries the match, on 
purpose to be left with me. Miss Eger- 
ton makes very kind promises ; but how 
can I rely on what is alike opposite to 
her duty and her inclination ? Still I hang, 
on her, like a drowning wretch, for I have 
no one else to hold. 

Oh! if Mr. Forrester does censure 
me, tell him the whole truth. He is too 



^compassionate not to feel for me ; and 
has enjoyed too amply the pleasures of 
love, not to guess at its sorrows. 

No more, from this moment^ of Lord 
Westbury. Never, never, voluntarily, 
shall my lips pronounce that name ! never 
shall my pen transcribe it ! Be happiness 
his portion — ^forgetfulness mine. I have 
sufficiently punished myself in ceasing to 
blame him ; and have, unhappily, an ob- 
ject, yet more deserving my resentment 
in your 

Cecilia 1 



LETTER XCVin, 
TO FRANCIS TREVILIAN, ESQ. 

Bromley-Groye. 

I DARE believe, that, were I to ex- 
haust my rhetoric, I should still never be 
able to convince you it was not an En- 
dymion-like prank which made me fol- 
low my Diana. But how little can people 
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gaess at the motives of our actions ! I 
was very quietly at home^ where I very 
Quietly meant to remain, when Ix)nl 
Winchester, clapping his six Flanders 
mares to his tawdry chariot, announce4 
to me, by an avantrcourier, the honour 
of a visit. I was known to be at Arling^ 
ton before I had a choice ; and the good« 
natured old peer was so fixed on taking 
me bade with him, that, not having or 
expecting any company to excuse my 
refusal, I was obliged to go, or be down-^ 
right' rude ; and so here I am, much to 
my own surprise, and not less to that of 
the disagreeable Countess : who, as she does 
not know to which peer to lay the charge of 
the intrusion, scowls gloriously on us both. 
Her lovely daughter, on the contrary, re- 
ceived me with equal pleasure and sur- 
prise ; and easily relapsed into the habit 
of femiliarity. For my own part, I re- 
solved to let Fortune take her course, and 
profit by her favours without risquing her 
insults. 

Continual parties of the neighbouring 



&miKes have left U9 little leisure to reBdenor 
ber, till now, that we ha4 hearts. Three 
days ago I understood that Lord Wim^^ 
ter had engaged himself to attend a coun- 
ty meeting, where he redconed upon my 
company: but not having the same reason 
for sacrificing my senses to rustic pop^r 
larity, and being out of all hope of find- 
ing Bociety, wit, or pleasure, in a circle 
lof that kind, I pleaded indisposition, ^d 
resolved to stay at home. My inten- 
tion, it was obvious, deranged their }^$kf^ 
AS the two ladies were to have joined 
another party; yet to leave an avowed 
invalid alone, was more than even the 
irosty Lady Winchestw could resolve 
upon. A council wa« colled of the an- 
cients ; while I invokefd^ with a true Parr 
nassian fervour, all the Loves arid the 
Graces, for hours together, that the mar 
tron might not be inspired with the.se^ 
vere discretion of mortifying me by stay*- 
ing at home herself, rather than indulging 
me with her damgfater's company. For 
once, my petitions were h^ard : the par* 
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son's wife and daughter happening t6 
£ivour us with a morning visit, they were 
detained to dinner, and Lady Diana left 
to-— entertain them. The dear creature 
so strictly considered my health at table, 
that I was obliged to own the truth to 
hers— and, oh, how her cheeks glowed! 
I was never more gay ; and guilty of a 
solecism towards the doctor's lady, by 
objecting in the evening to cards. Rob- 
bed of her daily amusement. Heaven in- 
spired that good woman with an appre- 
hension of bad weather 5 and early in the 
evening she and her daughter made their 
exit; though not till Miss had driven 
every harmonious idea out of my head, 
by an execrable performance, vocal and 
instrumental, with which she treated us. 
Lady Diana has neither voice nor ear ; of 
course, I make it a point not to remind 
her of the defect, by pretending to any 
tg^ste or skill in music. Yet not to love 
that melting science, argues a defect in 
the soul, as well as organs : I am sorry 
she has no fondness, at least, for that 
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^* concord of sweet sounds/' Oh, I have 
heard a voice so mellifluous, expressive, 
and touching, that each note seemed ra- 
ther produced by intuition, than study 
and practice ! 

Lady Diana, however, draws very 
finely ; aad, to amuse myself (I hadl like 
to hs^ve said us), I sketched her. Perhaps 
you never knew my turn that way ? — but 
how could I pass my lonely days if I had 
not some such resources? I am not, 
however, very vain of my talent, as you 
may guess, since I have thus accidentally 
brought it to light : that was a folly of 
which Cornbury cured me. Never do I 
find my patience or veracity more tried, 
than when he drags me to his painting- 
room; and, peering intently through the 
circle of his finger and thumb, at daubs 
lyhich make me shut my eyes, cries, with a 
self-flattering tone, " is not this delicately 
finished? — ^mark the perspective! — ^but, 
above all, I pique myself on attitude, 
colouring, and grace. Upon the whole, 
I have no reason to be ashamed of this." 



to 

Were not lying sanctified nnder the term 
e£ politaiessy what would hinder U9 from 
telling him — ^^ no, you need oiot, bat any 
iMxly else would." But let us have done 
with that wretched egotist Combury, and 
onoe more return to Lady Diana; cry- 
ing her mercy for this unconscionable 
digression. I had tiie happiness whidi 
makes the fortune of artists, and took a 
very flattering likeness of her: but, alas! 
while thus employed I made a discovery 
that I should be glad to unknow. Her 
figure is not good ; her chest and shoul* 
ders want that easy grace : — in short, I 
know one form so ftr beyond hers, that 
all the sweet Diana's charms of face 
make not up for the difference. The cri^ 
tical eye which we cast on the figure, while 
drawing it, takes away all the advantages 
it receives from dress and motion ; leav- 
ing it only symmetry, or showing the 
want of it. I never thought before, that 
J could be justly termed partial to Lady 
Diana ; and, alas I my cold heart si^id 
pnly that I had been «o. 
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Lord Windiester returned sooner than 
his hdy, and something elevated with 
wine: lie unluckily chose to rally his 
daughter and me on our Ute^tHe. Nei« 
ther my gravity nor Lady Diana's blushes 
could restrain his tongue; so that she 
held ]twisdc»n to make her escape. The in- 
direct hints which the old peer afterwards 
gave of my making love to her, required 
MNne answer on my part. I therefore 
observed, ** that he ought rather to won* 
der I could suppress (as I had ever done) 
the gallantry natural to the occasion, and 
due to the lady ; but that he knew her as 
capable of inspiring respect as esteem.'* 
^* Don't tell me of respect and esteem," 
returned he in a drowsy tone 3 his ^y^% 
twinkling and opening between every 
other word, like a dying lamp : " you 
know that jovl have bowed and smiled the 
girl out of her heart, with all her mock 
modesty and yours too. However, God 
bless you both together!" — and down 
isi^nk he, fast asleep on the sopha. 

By the morning, the noble Lord had 
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forgotten all the conversation of the even- 
ing; but as neither his daughter nor my- 
self were in his condition, we remembered 
it perfectly well, and most foolishly we 
felt and behaved. 

Even you will, perhaps, wonder why 
I cast away so fair an opportunity of as- 
certaining my fete. Hear the reasons of 
my silence, lest you accuse me of coldness, 
while others impute to me too general 
a rage for pleasure. Possessing by na- 
ture a heart overflowing with tenderness, 
and a strong bias for domestic happiness, 
my first plan was overturned by an in- 
judicious choice. My affections, repelled 
thus, gave place to coldness and con- 
tempt : I even scorned to owe an heir to 
a woman who would have again worn me 
out with complaints, whims, and vanity. 
I was thrown, therefore, upon the mercy 
of- the merciful fair ones. My rank and 
youth made me an object of some atten- 
tion in the circle of gallantry. Often did 
I pursue women from mere curiosity 5 
nor can I boast that I found my opinion 
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0f the sex much raised in the main. How- 
ever, whether I succeeded or not, the 
world aJIowed me to have done so ; and 
I was brought into fashion, as most people 
are, by my follies and my vices. To the 
women who really deserved my esteem, 
I made an atonement for the doubt, in 
the respect and attention of my future 
conduct ; and so completely is the female 
sex levelled by mode, that I sometimes 
discovered diamonds where others look 
only for dross. Thus I learnt, in timie, 
to think highly of my own judgement, 
and determine at a glance. I did so with 
regard to Lady Diana : an unspeakable 
something, which I should call a pure 
radiation of the soul but that I have seen 
•it where the soul wanted purity, gave me 
a mild esteem, a touching veneration for 
her ; like the attachment which a darling 
sister ever inspires. The self-command 
which we can easily preserve while the pas- 
sions are at rest, made me resolve never, 
by one effort, to insinuate myself into her 
&vour. In fact, I have oflen seemed 
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-ttiore light, jmnioral, atid al>silr^3 in tile 
fair Diaaa'a eyes, than in those of any 
other of her sex. What tender regrets 
have those charming eyes at intervals ex^ 
pressed ! She had no *right to reprove 
my errors, but she took the soft and 
touching privilege of weeping for tli^n. 

When first the Duke of Femham be^ 
came — (what shall I call him? I am hardly 
entitled to say my rival) — a lover of Lady 
Diana's^ I found my vanity so warmed, 
that it almost took the colouring of tenr 
derness; and had not the freezing looks 
of Lady Winchester repelled me, I doubt 
iiot but that I should have c^ered to her 
daughter a heart not at my own distposalj 
and then cursed my stars for an age afb 
erwards. This gust c^ pride blown over, 
I remembered, that, if the sweet Diana 
could be infiuenced to accept the Dukew 
she would want that love for me whidi 
alone could make us happy ; and I shotdd 
best discover this, by leaving her to her 
own judgement. !£, uninduenced by me; 
die refused dae Duke, so distinguisboii^ ^ 
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nUak of her. f^eference wmoiA eiriJtIe her 
to my whole heart, and stimulate me to de- 
serve hess. We were both young enough 
to allow tone for this experimeiit; and, in 
short, to own tho whale tmth» I always 
thought that it would be eajrly enough to 
make a declaration, whenever it should be 
absolutely necessary. To the world, the 
recent loss of my wife woi^dd account for 
my silexice. Yet I was lolly sensible that 
there are uKsdes of conv^ring your sei^i- 
m^entfl^ as expressive as language. The wo- 
man whom you once resolve to marry, may 
reasonably ^cpect that her heart, at leasts 
i^bould be satisfied of your intention. But 
I waa <mly oWiged to be strictly just j and 
ti^iat, you Will admits I have been ; though, 
during the whole of my intknacy in her 
fether's &mily>I have certainly considerecl 
Lady Diana as my iuture love,<-«if I ma;^ 
use the term. 

Lady Diana knew, not, as I l^ive told 
you^ how to look, after the ridiculous adf 
vulture With her &ther, and ther^3(r^ 
shut herself u;t the x^^t day till dinner; 
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when siie ajipewred, with an over-acted 
gaiety which nothing that passed made 
necessary; and then she fell into a new 
embarrasisnient. Her mother's severe 
eye, I could perceive, gave me all the 
credit of her confiision ; and, scarce did 
the dessert appear, ere the old la/Ay rose 
to retire; in a sharp tone bidding her 
daughter follow. The sweet girl turned 
at the door, with eyes ready to over- 
flow; and would have been heartily gkd' 
of her father's company and mine, ra- 
ther than none. I know not how the 
two ladies spent the afternoon, but they 
appeared no more befow. I saw the 
younger at her mother's dressing-room 
window; and, expressing by signs the 
beauty of the sky, invited her to walk, or 
let me drive her. She sighed, shook her 
head, and, sitting down, fixed her attention 
on a book she held. I then called for 
my phaeton; nor did I return till late in 
the evening; when I found some neigh- 
bouring gentlemen with Lord Winchester. 
The next morning I received an early 
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compliment from my host, inviting me to 
breakfast in his study. This was de* 
livered to me in the garden ; and, when I 
reached the house, on the portico steps I 
saw Lady Diana. By paying her the 
compliments of the day, I obliged her to 
raise her fine face, which a large bonnet 
almost covered; when I perceived that 
her cheeks were wet with recent tears, 
while deeply they glowed as she became 
sensible of my observing look. Holding 
both her hands tenderly in mine, I in- 
quired if she was indisposed. " In mind 
alone, my Lord," returned she; and, 
catching her hands eagerly from me^ ran 
down the flight of steps^ I was unwilling 
to keep her father waiting, or I should 
have pursued my inquiry ; taking it for 
granted, that a discreet woman never 
confesses to any man a chagrin which 
she is not willing to account for, unless 
in a transport of passion, and very rarely 
then. 

I found Lord Winchester formally 
tseated in his splendid new library, sur^ 

VOL. IV. c 
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toundedwith the wise of all ages, arrayed, 
most gorgeously in morocco and gold, 
and not the worse for their present own- 
er's use of than. Our conversation was 
prefaced, as most of those which interest 
us are, by our running over every trifling 
and foreign occurrence. But, at length, 
the servants having withdrawn, the peer 
hastily asked me if I had seen Lady 
Diana that morning. I sgiswered, that 
we had met upon the steps as I came in 
from the garden. 

"You have no idea. Lord Westbury," 
cried the old peer, with an important air, 
" of the uneasiness whichshe gives me and 
her poor sick mother. I wanted to advise, 
with you about her, which made me break- , 
fast here this morning. You are sensible 
that this daughter is our only hope ; the 
sole heiress, not only of a noble estate, but 
of all our family honours : for it was a pro- 
mise long since made to m^, that, in, con,-; 
sideration of my faithful services, my 
daughter should be created a peeress 
whenever I desired it. This was a great 
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object, a very great object ; and I was ex- 
ceedingly guarded from that moment as 
to disposing of her. Indeed, I rather wish- 
ed that she might remain single till she 
grew blooming and healthy, for fear she 
should produce me a puny race of grand- 
sons. Situated as I have long been rn 
France, I could have married her into the 
first families; but I loved my own coun- 
try, my own title, my own way. Luckily, 
Diana detei^^ed foreign alliances as much 
as myself: but now she is of years to 
choose ; and many great matches among 
our own nobility have offered; but her mo- 
ther wrote word that she still desired to 
be excused : I began to be seriously un- 
easy. Her foolish dislike to matrimony, 
seems to me only to gain ground since 
she came home. What splendid offers we 
have had froni the Duke of Fernham ! and 
he already has a son: of course, his eldest 
by my daughter would inlierit her title — 
the thing on earth I wijsh. Lady Win- 
chester was very highly and justly in- 
censed at Lady Diana's refusal of the 
c 2 
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Duke; and, from her representations, I 
judged it time to obtain my recal, and 
interfere. When, however, I questioned 
Diana, I could get nothing out of her 
but the worn-out answer, that she did not 
like him. Is he not young, rich, hand- 
some ? of a noble family and splendid for- 
tunes, child? said I. — ^ It may be so,' 
answered she, like a mere infant : * but, 
dear papa, I never can like him.^ Judge, 
now, whether this was not pravoking ? " 

Here paused the old. peer, as expect- 
ing my answer : nor could I settle pre- 
cisely what that ought to be, but pru- 
dently resolved to qualify. 

*^ Had a lady of weak understanding 
so replied, my Lord, you would have 
had cause for displeasure; but your 
charming daughter acts, on all occasions, 
so conformably to reason and duty, that 
even a slighter objection when made by 
her would be unanswerable." 

'^ Why, you have adopted much the 
same style with herself! " cried the pas- 
sionate peer. ** How do I know, if she 
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goes on this way, whether she will ever 
condescend to like any lover whom I and 
her mother can approve ? and then, after 
all our anxieties, we are to humour her 
whims by the extinction of our families. 
We must be fine fools, indeed! I re- 
member, when you appeared in the 
world first, that I wished she had been 
old enough to marry you, and strengthen 
our family connexion: but you lost no 
time in getting a wife. When we all met 
in France, the thought again came across 
me; but I have never known what ei- 
ther you or Diana have been about. It 
is true, that I have asked her twenty 
times ; but she blushes, cries, and frets, 
as if her heart were breaking; yet gives 
me no direct answer. Perhaps from your 
Lordship I may meet more candour. Is 
there any attachment between you, avow- 
ed, or otherwise? I am too proud to 
offer my daughter to any man, even were 
his rank royal; although, with her ad- 
vantages. Lady Diana Selwyu is a match 
for a prince." 
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What was to be done with this odd 
sold ? — ^I could not guess. After a mo- 
ment's hesitation, I repUed : " To deny 
that I have for Lady liiana Selwyn a very 
high and partial esteem, would be as ab- 
surd as unnecessa.ry ; but be assured, my 
Lord, that I have never made her a single 
profession, inconsistent with the decorum 
which my present situation requires." — 
Why should not I avail myself of my sa- 
bles, Frank } 

" Well, well," cried he,^ peevishly ; 
" we can dispense with these punctilios 
between ourselves. If you have really 
the regard you acknowledge for my 
daughter, I own that I should infinitely 
prefer you to the Duke of Fernham ^ and 
so, I fancy, would Diana too. As your fa- 
mily and mine are of the same stock, and 
our titles of the same creation, to unite 
them, will add lustre to each: and, in 
saying this, I am not conscious of stoop- 
ing, since I will take care that your Lady 
shall give your second son a name as 
noble as you can give your first." 
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Here was a plaguy stroke ! The old 
peer, by this unexpected bluntness, obliged 
me to decide; and either take for life, 
or resign, the amiable subject of the de* 
bate. Had I not more esteemed the 
charming girl than I did either of her pa* 
rents, my answer would not have been 
difficult; since it was evident that they 
rather sought to match their title than 
their daughter; and I had a shrewd 
suspicion that their sole reason for pre- 
ferring me to the Duke was, because 
mine held only an equality with theirs^ 
which would have been lost under that 
of the Duke of Fernham's. With many 
men, no doubt, a consideration like the one 
which Lord Winchester suggested, would 
have had weight; and, rather than not 
have given rise to two families so distin- 
guished, they would have risqued their 
whole happiness : but never did I know 
so poor an ambition. Rather would I 
wish that the rank I inherit should end in 
myself, than that it should curse posterity, 
by descending to a miser, a prodigal, or 
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a fool, even though I were certain that 
no other man than myself gave him ex- 
istence — a circumstance very problemati- 
cal among the peerage at present. Lady 
Diana, however, was an angel; and a 
delicate sense of her situation determined 
me to be as explicit as her father. 

"That man,** replied I to the im- 
patient peer, " who finds himself per- 
mitted to hope to win a heart like Lady 
Diana's, must be utterly insensible of 
merit, were he not enraptured ; even did 
your charming daughter not comprise in 
herself those adventitious rights which 
doubtless have some weight in the judge- 
ment even of the most generous. Allow 
me, my Lord, without undervaluing these, 
to say, that had Lady Diana only the ad- 
vantages which she owes to nature, she 
would not have been less desirable in my 
eyes. If, therefore, on a further knowledge 
of each other, I should be happy enough 
to obtain her of herself (for I would not 
owe the hand of an angel to parental au- 
thority), and to feel my own heart de- 
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serving wjch a treasure as I believe hers 
to be — ^which, I will candidly own, it is 
not at .present, from a recent and uncon- 
quered passion — 1 will then, with trans- 
port arid gratitude, receive the honour 
which you so partially wish me, and place 
my whole happiness in forming that of 
the sweet Diana. But if, on the con- 
trary, I should neither be fortunate enough 
to feel nor to inspire that generous tender- 
ness which forms, to thinking minds, the 
strongest tie in matrimony, I flatter my- 
self that this candour will entitle me to 
your Lordship's esteem and regard, even 
should I never have a nearer claim to it." 
" Answered like a man of honour," 
cried the delighted peer, shaking my hand 
as if he meant to dislocate my shoulder. 
*^ Aye, aye ; take time to know one an- 
other better : you have some reason to be 
afraid of matrimony, and I like your pru- 
dent consideration : besides, my daughter 
is well born, and that will enable her to 
bear a more serious examination. Had 
you done so when you married the par-* 
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son's daughter, you might have been a 
bachdor yet perhaps. Well, now I look 
on this important affair as concluded: 
I was, I own, anxious to come to some 
explanation, that I might answer the 
Duke, who presses his addresses very 
warmly, and has my Lady's whole in- 
terest. But when I propose you to her, 
I doubt not but she will acquiesce in my 
choice. Poor woman ! she is mighty 
^xious to see her daughter equally 
matched, before she dies. You know her 
family, and all its noble alliances — and 
'faith, between ourselves, she has a kind 
of foolish fondness for it, though married 
to me." 

How could I keep my countenance at 
this exquisite blindness? However, he 
kindly placed my smile to the account of 
the absent. Indeed, I much doubt whe- 
ther I should not have better pleased 
him, if, in the former part of my speech, 
I had turned my compliment on his title, 
rather than on his daughter. As I ap- 
proached the conclusion, where, you may 
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observe, I in a manner unsaid all that I 
had advanced, I was so afraid of disconcert- 
ing him, that I almost disconcerted myself. 
But whether his Lordship was resolved 'to 
understand only that part of my declara- 
tion which corresponded with his views, 
or imputed the doubts I latterly ex- 
pressed merely to my diffidence, it is 
certain, by the turn of his conversation 
afterwards, that he took no notice of the 
saving clause, and treated me as Lady 
Diana's declared lover, which I, of course, 
thought a little unreasonable. 

I have my surmises- that poor Diana 
had had " the slow truth wrung from 
her," as the only means of escaping the 
Duke; and her father and mother were 
resolved to make sure of me, before they 
.declined his proposals. Lady Winchester 
guessed not, I am certain, at the old 
peer's summary mode of arranging this ; 
since, were her daughter dying, she could 
not be brought to consent to such a dimi- 
nution of lier dignity, as the proposing 
her to any man. Nor do I doubt, but 
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that on repeating to his lady our conver- 
sation, my good friend enlarged on what- 
ever I had said of a flattering nature, to- 
tally omitting every thing likely to offend ; 
for the frigid face of the Countess softened 
into one of her dismal smiles all day. 

Thus am I almost hampered in the 
noose of matrimony, while I was only 
amusing myself with examining the links 
of that eternal chain : yet I cannot but 
feel the distinction I owe to the family; for 
it w^as no boast of Lord Winchester to say, 
that he could marry his daughter into any 
rank below royal : nevertheless, I did not 
think it necessary to be more explicit till I 
changed my mourning. Indeed, I rather 
thought it would be an indelicacy toward 
Lady Diana: but her eager father was 
resolved not to allow either of us the ar- 
rangement of an affair that so nearly con- 
cerned both ; and no sooner saw the 
House of Winchester within hope of an 
heir, than he thought it an age till that 
hope could be realised. 

He and I dined abroad ; and, on our 
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Winchester's youngest brother), his lady, 
and two daughters ; who had arrived in 
the interim. I make no doubt that I had 
been the subject of their conversation; 
for, on my entering the drawing-room, 
the whole party surveyed me with that cool, 
scrutinising air, which people assume who 
have a right in the object that attracts 
their attention. The rosy bloom on Lady 
Diana's cheeks confirmed this suspicion. 
She was elegantly dressed in plain whiter 
and sat between two charming foils, her 
mother and her aunt, on the sopha : yet 
an air of sadness and humiliation softened 
her beauty, and made it highly interesting. 
Ah, lovely Diana ! thought I, have I oc- 
casioned this depression? and my heart 
expanded towards her with a sensation so 
tender, that you would have supposed it to 
be love. I remained standing before the 
three ladies while I talked, till Mrs. For- 
tescue opportunely changed her seat, and 
Lkdy Wincliester condescendingly desired 
her daughter to remove, and give me a 
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place between them. How exquisitely 
did Lady Diana's conjfiision increase ! her 
eyes were immoveably fixdd on the car- 
pet, and her voice, in replying to me, 
scarce above a whisper. I was the more 
at leisure to pbser\e this, as the party 
had gatliered tpwards the windows to 
criticise some alteration now making in 
the gardens, on which Lord Winchester 
desired their judgement. They all fol- 
lowed him to the lawn, and the old 
Countess arose; her daughter rose too, 
though like a person who hardly dared to 
do it* Her mother turned towards her, 
with a tart voice and air — " You have 
walked t©o much already to-day, Diana : 
Lord Westbury complains that he is tired : 
you would not leave him alone ? " I 
bowed, and, resuming my seat, the old 
lady rejoined the company, who descended 
into the shrubbery. 

I must have been a blockhead, indeed, 
if I had not perceived that this was an 
arrangement on the part of the an- 
tiques of the family ; and that my omit- 
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ting to declare myself, would cruelly 
wound the feelings <rf the young la4y, as 
well as those of her parents. Yet to 
be a mere tool in the hands of a proud 
peers to have no choice, hardly indeed 
any voice, in what so immediately con* 
cerned myself, roused a little of the Clif? 
ford pride in me. Ah ! could I cast my 
eyes upon Lady Diana, and not sacrifice it 
to her ! The lovely creature appeared 
half insensible, from excess of sensibility. 
Qh, delicacy ! how powerfiil is thy in- 
fluence ! — how at once did it soften, win, 
chasten, my heart ! Partaking of her ex- 
quisite distress, I had only recollection 
enough left to re-assure her, by repeat- 
edly kissing and pressing to my bosom 
a lovely hand which inattention had thrown 
near mine: but, with inimitable grace, 
she drew it from me ; and, becoming p6r* 
fectly alive to a situation from which she 
could not pDssibly escape, she threw her- 
self on the arm of the sopha, and indulged 
in those tears which she had long with 
difficulty suppressed. My soul was in 
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my Toice, when I implored her to tell me 
in what manner I had offended her whom 
it was my only wish to please. I again 
seized her hand^ and, with the agreeable 
violence of a lover, I detained it, in spite 
of her efforts. She started up, and, with 
a faltering voice, entreated that I would 
allow her to withdraw; adding, with a 
softer tone, and yet fuller blush, " Oh, 
how hare I exposed myself!" — ^^* How 
poorly, Ijady Diana," cried I, throwing 
my arms round her, to prevent her leaving 
the room, " must you think of me, when 
you censure yourself! Do more justice to 
your own delicacy, and that of the man 
before you. I partake the touching di- 
stress produced by your sensibility; but, 
believe me, I would never have occasioned 
it. Parents may overlook the important 
trifles which give charms to life ; but I 
hoped Lady Diana would be aware, that 
I shall always endeavour to keep them in 
mind." 

" Ah, Lord Westbury ! " cried she, 
withdrawing from me to fall into her foN 
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mer seat and relapse into tears, " there, 
there is my affliction ! They have ruined 
me in your esteem-^they have made me 
look little in your eyes ! " 

" How fruitless would have been the at- 
tempt, had it been possible that any one 
should make it. Your exalted character 
sets report at defiance: it asserts itself 
in every word and action, tincturing 
them all with your own perfection of 
purity." 

" It is not wen in your power, my 
Lord, by the sweetest flattery, to recon- 
cile to itself a heart which is thus com- 
pelled to violate its own decorums and 
those of the world. I own that it has 
been my wish to preserve a merit in your 
eyes, to win your esteem, and perhaps" 
(covering her face with her handkerchief 
to hide her beautiflil confusion) " I was 
vain enough to imagine I had obtained 

it. To hope — to hope " 

" Whatever the generous hope of that 
generous nature," returned I, kissing re- 
spectfully the hand which she no longer 
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drew from me, ** Lady Diana Wto ittot 
born to hope any thing in vain. I have 
permitted myself to hope, that on tome 
future day she will not disdain my heart ; 
and it shall learn to cherish no other wish 
than that of meriting such a condescen- 
sion. But should I be unfortunate 
enough" (for I saw her tears flow down 
anew) " to give her pain, it shall be by 
her own choice if ever I do so again." 

" Alas ! " returned she, " you do in- 
deed give me pain, my Lord: every 
thing you say, every thing I think, gives 
me pain. What must you imagine of a 
weakness that could lead a spirit as proud 
as my father's to propose— ^-Oh, Lord 
Westbury! leave me: I claim nothing 
from your generosity; I cannot submit 
to become the object of your pity, since 
I was never that of your tenderness. It 
is long since I have been obliged to 
discover that I was not born to the happi* 
nesis of making you happy ; but now I 
lose all voiee in my own fate. They 
would tear me from myself— they would 
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cast me away on another! — ^Ah! whait 
am I saying ! '' 

" What everlastingly ensures my gra- 
titude and respect. You MTong yourself 
my loTely cousin^ my dear Diana ! Na- 
ture formed you surely for the gefterous 
purpose of your heart-— to recal to the 
right, one Which has been accidentally er- 
roneous; to pity its failures, assuage its dis- 
appointments, cultivate its virtues ! You 
are candour itself; nor will think the dis- 
closure which it dictates, any fault in me. 
Yes: I will begin an attachment that 
may probably end but with our lives, by 
a frank confession. It was, long since, my 
unhappiness to cherish an ardent passion 
for a woman, who has since proved the 
most culpable and ungrateful of her sex. 
I followed her to France t it seemed that 
I went thither, only to give myself the 
, agonising conviction of her worthlessness. 
Yet a love rooted like mine, could not 
suddenly be removed, even by merit like 
Lady Diana Selwyn's. Still my soul 
fiherished your esteem, and became daily 
D 2 
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mo)r(^ sensible of all your variety of 
charms: I knew that I could never be 
too sensible of them. Well I could cal- 
culate the dignity of your mind; nor 
should I have haid a fear in entrusting my 
fate in your hands, but that I dared not 
be thus explicit. Chance, or rather a 
combination of occurrences, oblige roe, 
too hastily, to lay at your feet this way- 
ward heart, with all its imperfections. 
Deign, oh deign to accept it ! and make 
it doubly your own, by adding gratitude 
to tenderness." 

rhad sunk before her, and caught, in 
spite of herself, the beams of her sV\eet 
eyes. Sometimes she half raised them, 
with a partial regard which she could not 
suppress; at others, fixed them on the 
ground, as too much disposed to favour 
me to be trusted, and too modest to meet, 
her own merited praise. 

" Extorted as I well know this sin- 
cerity must bfe, my Lord/' said she, after. 
a short pause, and with an air of more 
calmness and dignity, *' I must acknow-. 
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ledge myself honoured in your conlidencei 
I accept the regard you oflfer me on the 
terms you propose ; nor am I ashamed to 
say, that the future shall depend on your 
own determinations. You cannot need 
advice to cure your little foibles; sine* 
to know, is, in a mind like yours, to cor- 
rect them. I will cbnfess (is it not in- 
deed already too apparent ?) tliat I heve 
ever regarded them with too partial an 
eye, to prove a severe monitor/' 

The company now appeared on the 
lawn; and, kissing her hand, I suffered 
her to escape them. 

, Thus am I, whether I will or no, the 
bel6ved» the acknowledged choice of the 
most charming, the most admired wo 
man in England. Tell me, then, I pir'ythee 
Frank, why I have still " this craving 
void left aching in my breast?" — ^why 
that is merely a toirror, which Only re- 
flects the preset olyect; yet at inter- 
. vals is so warm with admiration, so enrap- 
tured with implied tenderness, that I never 
know I am not iujove with Lady Diana^ 
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but when she is absent ? Her heart, dis^ 
burdened of its feelings and its doulrts, 
now first felt the fond pleasure of a full 
confidence — the delight of an unlimited 
hope : and what a relief did this give to 
her features ! Again they glowed with 
that innocent cheerfulness, that serene 
modesty, which ever augments lier beauty, 
perfect as it is. She yet strove to dis* 
guise an alteration of which she was sn& 
ficiently sensible, and robbed her lips of 
half the saniles which her eyes did us the 
justice to convey. 

Lord Winchester was so overjoyed 
when he saw this marriage at last in the 
train he wished, as to produce his" best 
burgundy^ in which he made me pledge 
him, till he over-did my poor head. As 
to his own, that did not hold out so 
long ; and then forth came the little all 
which he had treasured there. Wliat be 
should do for this son, and what for the 
next: (o' my conscience, he concludes 
that I shall have as numerous a race as 
Priam ! ). Never can he retain, for a gin- 
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SM ^^» ^ secret so intere$tmg to him- 
self; and the ivorld will not think that. 
J shpw too much respect to decorum — 
though an heiress like his daughter^ will 
render little errors very pardonable. 

I n^eaa.to remain here till June; 
thei^t as the Winchester family must at* 
tend the birth-day^ I shall change my 
mouriMng, a^d ramble a little, to try t^ie 
^ren^ of my passion by the old touch* 
stone — absence. 

It has always been my inteotion, if I 
married again, to secure my daughters 
fijwi all exigencies, by settling on them 
fortunes suitable to their rank ; and this 
now becomes the more necessary, as the 
Winchester family might hereafter pro- 
portion theijr claims rather to their mo- 
ther's birth, thaja mine. • Havipg, how^- 
4ever (with her help), hitjierto lived up to 
my uacome, it was xiot in logic to save 
^^omethiag from notliing* I have a rights 
while without a son, to sell my Yorkshire 
e^te} which is all of my inheritance not 
ent^iedf Tl^ ^aii^«;» is litt^l^ jliore than 
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a ruin; and the whole too far from the 
capital, to delight those who love driving 
backward and forward very often. I am 
told that it is fine land, and abounds in 
well-grown timber r the sale of this will, 
therefore, ascertain noble fortunes for my 
two daughters, and yet leave me some 
money to squander on the usual matri- 
monial fly-^ps. Neither am I without a 
very extraordinary design, in which, whe- 
ther you will or no, you are to become a 
party. You must condescend to hold, 
in trust, an annuity for her whom I once 
loved, if only because I did once love 
her. It would humble me too much, to 
suppose that a licentious life might ever 
become necessary to Cecilia Rivers. The 
caprice of an old man is but a poor de 
pendence; and she was not so situated 
as, perhaps, to ensure a jointure. This 
may one day expose the unhappy giri 
to the ignominious situation from whidi 
he rescued her; if, indeed, such a marriage 
can be called a rescue. I shall be very ' 
explicit on this subject with Lady DianA, 
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before she has any vaice in the dispo- 
$itioi| of my fortune. Should she want 
this kind of benevolence, it would cost 
her dear in my esteem. 

Tell Mrs. Trevilian, that I expect 
her to exercise her talents in an epitha* 
lamium, and send me a volume of civil 
things in the interim; since my conduct 
must be as e^ioctly what she wished, as if 
she had directed it. I have the presump^ 
tion> by anticipation^ to invite her' to the 
wedding; and, as you »e too faithful '4 
pair to be divided, I think I shall allow 
you to come along with her. I am 
cbsLTged with abundance of civil things 
fron^ my bjr ide-elect to both. 

Yours ever, 

. Westburv. 
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LEITEB XCIX. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

THE heat, and my heart*geated cha* 
grin, have so visibly affisoted my looks, as 
well as constitution, that Colonel Percival 
has meditated removing for the summer, 
ever since he got out of his aroM^iair. 
His oBrn little mansion is in Yorkshire; 
faiq[>pily too far for our present excursion; 
and I have been advised to try the Bristol 
waters. They are, as I am tokl, admira- 
bly calculated to restore invalids in the 
early attack of a pubnouary complaint, 
but seldom preserve life virhen once it is 
positively endangered. 

To Clifton, therefore, are we come ; 
and from the fulness of the season are 
crammed into very uncomfortable lodg- 
ings^ till the Colonel can fix upon a house 
which vnll content all our various tempers; 
imd that ij$ by no means easy, for Mrs. 
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EgertoQ will not go out of the readi 
td her chapel^ Miss Egerton could live 
in the little circle of pleasure, and 
the Colonel himself cannot exist with- 
out a friend and a baokgammon^abla 
However, i^ile he has his niece he 
may make sure of Sir Geoi^'s comr 
pany. As to me, my choice was made at 
once : I was com|detely fascinated in rid«> 
ing round the down, that reaches on one 
fikie to the lofty rocks of St. Vincent ; at 
most on the edge of which stands, the 
house I would fix on. You never, I think, 
visited this spot ; therefore can have n^ 
idea of the beauty of the scenery. Ima* 
gine a bold river (at least when the tide 
is fiill) meandering between two ridges 
of high and irregular rocks, of very dif* 
ferent appearance. Those which Durdu 
ham Down overhangs, are rude and stony j 
while every enormous crag, varying into 
reddening shades, presents the eye with 
all the richness that barren beauty will 
allow. The opposite side slopes back-^ 
ward in almost similar indentures; andi 
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its sheMngs having caught the earth 
which crumbled from the top, trees aiki 
bushes have taken root in the thin soil^ 
which almost cover the rocks, and shelter 
innumerable nightingales, who safely sing 
there, and, when the moon ishines, must 
make the solemn landscape inconceivably 
touching. Upon Ahe skirt of the down, 
on the rocky side, stands a solitary 
house, of singular structure, erected upon 
an indenture, which only leaves room 
for a little garden. At the foot of the 
rock on which the building rises, the rivet 
takes a bold sweep, leaving a meadow 
covered with cattle -, while the more dir 
stant view shows you the Severn, spread* 
ing like an arm of the sea, over which ships 
are scattered. Beyond the water rise the 
hills of Wales ; sometimes appearing like 
rude clouds, while at others, the sun shin-* 
ing on them though obscured to us, the 
eye has power to trace both their verdure 
and intersections. : The down, in front, 
seems almost to be covered with groups 
of pepple,carriages, horses, and such cheers 
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i^l objects as amuse those who think life 
and motion necessary to complete every 
prospect. Those who live here say, that, 
were- 1 to remain twenty years, I shall 
never see this glorious scene to so much 
advantage as yesterday evening. .The 
clearness of the air rendered every cloud 
a fleece of silver. The spring tide having 
ebbed a little while, some ships of burden 
had just reached the sweep* of the river 
which I have described as almost imme- 
diately under us. The mariners were 
busy unfurling their sails ^ the passen*- 
gers drinking a farewel to their friends^ 
the birds singing in the clefts : and the 
setting sun, half lost in the distant waves, 
gave us a parting look, through the dark 
vista of a rich purple cloud, burnishing, 
the water, and playing upon the ship- 
ping. All nature ?eemed glad in this 
season of gladness 3 and chilled, dead to^ 
all other delights, my heart yet was soften- 
ed at viewing the glories of summer... In, 
this house could I live and die. There, 
like a solitary bird, would I look down. 
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te from a nest, upon the dtst^t, happy 
world, with which I would not wish a 
nearer intercourse. I ain wearjr enough 
of every one around me, and much, much 
more weary of myself. 

Not an hour of solitude can I even now 
get. Miss Egerton has set her mind on 
going to the ball, and, having no acquaint- 
ance here, presses me to accompany her. 
Indeed she has found an effectual way to 
prevent my refusal, by declaring that she 
will take both her mother and Sir George 
Harington, and thus leave me alone 
with her uncle. Angry as I was at this in- 
direct threat, I felt half ashamed to have re- 
duced her to indelicacy, by hesitatingwhen 
it was in my power, by an effort over my- 
self, to oblige her ; but could she guess 
fWhat a toil I find it to dress, and what a 
pain I suffer in encountering a thousand 
unknown busy eyes, all of virhom seem to 
dive into my sickly, oppressed heart, even 
ihe would pity me. 

Glad should I be were they all gone^i 
and I alone in the hanging garden, watch- 
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ittg the departing sUn^ and listening 
to the nightingales. I find myself far, 
&r ffom well ; and the pain in my side 
ihakes it misery to walk a hundred yards. 
However, I can sit still in the rooms, and 
I owe too touch to my sweet Sophia to 
assist in mortifying her. 

•Nf ^ ♦ ^ 4( 4|i( 

Amelia, I think I will, ever afiter this^ 
trust my own melancholy presages. I 
would not break my word with myself, 
by mentioning the name of Lord West- 
bury, or, too surely, I was struck with an 
apprehension that I should meet him. 
Nor was I mistaken. I perceived him at 
once dancing with Lady Diana Selwyn. 
Our eyes instantaneously encountered. I 
grew too ill to conceal what I suffered, 
and, hastening out of the ball-room, was 
scarce beyond its door ere I dropped 
down. I had been so much indisposed 
all day, that no one sought any imme- 
diate cause for the fainting, and the whole 
party brought me home directly. 

It Vas impossible but he must know 
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the efTect of his presence. My languid 
eye opened but to seek for him. I thought, 
as recollection returned, that his com- 
passion, his very presence, would have a 
little softened my sufferings i but he was 
no longer to be seen ! Even humanity 
did not induce him for one moment to 
quit his beautiful bride ! — ^for such, alas 1 
no doubt. Lady Diana will very soon be, 
as he has already changed his mourning. 
Your letter, like a caustic, burns at my 
heart. I did, indeed, feel humbled too 
much at my own apparent bridal state, 
to enjoy the retort which I once medi- 
tated. 

It is, perhaps, best that he should not 
have noticed me -, for I have discovered 
Colonel Percival to be very curious now to 
learn the name that he once would not 
know. He, I could see, much suspected 
Mr. Clifford to have been the lamented 
Jover. That was easily confuted. 

How irresistible can Lord Westbury 
ever be, when anxious to please ! Absent, 
and present, he appears to me two diffe- 
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rent persons. Alas ! he was last night the 
very being whom I adored ! Oh ! why 
dare I not proclaim him a living lie ! 

We are removing to the favourite 
Rock House, out of which I shall not 
stir, I assure you. 



LETTER C. 
TO FRANCIS TREVILIAN, ESQ. 

WE are all amazingly gracious here, 
at Bromley Grove. Lady Winchester 
desires to have her little cousins, meaniiig 
my daughters, to visit her ; and is sure 
that Diana will be charmed with them. 
I have been intrusted with the care of my 
bride elect, during a very pleasant excur- 
sion, which we finished at Bristol Hot- 
wells. Governor Fortescue proposed it 
to Lady Diana, who flattered and pleased 
me greatly, by remaining undecided tiH 
the discovered which way I mciined. in ac* 
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knowledgem^nt for this sweet condescen* 
sio», I immediately cast my sables. Know- 
ing that she loved dancing, I sent Alton 
forward, to procure lis proper apartments, 
together with tickets for the evening 
ball : and when I led Lady Diana into 
the room, I found myself in happier spi- 
rits than I have known this twelvemonth. 
Her rank made it proper for her to dance; 
and rather than turn her over to the ma- 
ster of the ceremonies, I stood up with her ' 
myself. We were on the point of finish- 
ing, when a buzz among the company 
caused me to raise my eyes, when, lo ! 

" In glided Margaret's grimly ghost, 
And stood at William's feet !" 
» « « « « 

" Her face was like an April morn. 
Clad in a wintry cloud/' 

In plain English, I beheld Miss Rivers, 

or Mrs. I forget her detestable new 

n^me; her complexion white as her gown, 
lind her expressive eyes riveted on mine. 
Finding that I saw her^ she turned, and 
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eagerly quitted the room. I felt ready 
to implore her aloud to stop a single mo- 
ment. Forgetful of every thing but herself, 
had I not, unawares, found Lady Diana's 
hand in mine, as if I had meant to conr 
duct her to her seat, I should certainly 
have left her to find it alone : as it was, I 
obliged her to use so much expedition 
by the example I set, that she rather ran 
than walked ; when, away flew I to the 
door at which my wan ghost had vanished. 
It led to an ante-room, where a group of 
people were collected around an indivi- 
dual. I added to the number ; and saw 
my Cecilia-^for it was, indeed, that 
r charmer — ^wholly lifeless. A livid paleness 
covered her whole faded countenance; and 
her hands, which a young lady and the 
woman in waiting had stripped of her 
gloves, dropped upon her gown, not less 
white or cold. Oh! could I now remem- 
ber that she had a fault, a folly, a vice I 
No; I remenibered only that she had a 
heart ! a heart which had been my own- 
nay, even at that moment, perhaps, was not 
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wholly lost to me : for it became evident 
that she never could hate the man whose 
very sight deprived her of animatioiu 
Every moment was I ready to snatch her 
to a bosom whose warmth might have re- 
animated hers, though chilled by the hand 
of death ; when an old silver-headed officer 
elbowed onward, followed by a waiter with 
drops and water. *^ Thy Cecilia ! — ^Ah, vil- 
lain ! call her again so, if thou durst ! '* I 
was near crying out. Could I not have 
murdered him, think you, when I saw him 
throw bis arm under her neck, to raise it, 
^ it seemed in danger of being strained by 
hanging over the chair .^ I ventured to 
touch the hand which hung by me 3 it was 
Cold enough almost to make me start. 
Every mc^dicine seemed to me likely to 
prove ine^ctual; when recollecting that 
Lady Diana fastd been smelling to some 
volatile spirit, of tiie virtue of which I 
had heard her boast/ 1 flew into the room 
to ask ber f6r the phial. What an eter- 
mdcige was she seeking it ! (had she known 
for Mrhom the loan was requested, I should 
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hare thought her delay merely spite) 
while I stood ready to stamp with impa- 
tience. At last she put it into my hand, 
and I flew back to my love ; but, alas ! 
ilie, and all her company, were vaniidied 
again. I almost wanted Lady Diana's 
toa^elling bottle myself, I was so cursedly 
Vexed. 

I am ashamed to tell thee, Frank, that 
even npw I have not recovered this abrupt 
attack upon my feelings. Yet where- 
fore should I be ashamed ? EKd not na^ 
ture, powerful nature, speak in Cecilia's 
fevour ? Was she even sensible of the cruel 
twinges which she gave my lieart? No- 
thing in the universe could have interest- 
ed me like this total loss of vital power, 
for art might occasion every thing else. 
Am I, indeed, still dear to my Cecilia ! 
Is it grief for thy errors, and reviving ten* 
derness for thy Westbury, that thus have 
stolen the rases of youth from thy cheeks^ 
my love, and the fulness of health from 
thy frame! Ah, have I been a bU^t 
upon all thy graces ! — She is ill| indeed j 
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ill beyond all deception. I surveyed her 
whole person, and saw it to be shrunk 
in a manner almost incredible. Shak- 
speare's image of concealed love, too 
hackneyed to need repetition, suits well 
with her present appearance. 

I sank upon the chair which Cecilia had 
quitted, and ran through a long train of 
painful reflexions. One moment I re- 
solved to see, to reproach — ^alas ! I fear 
to forgive her : and, quitting the angelic 
Diana, who had rested all her future 
peace on my honour, I had almost de- 
termined voluntarily to relapse into my 
fond, my enthusiastic folly. Yet has she 
not for ever sullied, degraded herself? 
cried my better genius ; for the meanest 
of all considerations, given that fair, 
that fragile form, to one whose years must 
for ever impeach the purity of her prin- 
ciples, had her affections been free ? Can 
I stoop to take to my bosom the woman 
who has placed herself in such an odious 
predicament ? Her tears, her fits, are only 
merited pxmishments for such a failure ; 
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arid since she has brought contempt upon 
herself, I ought to see her ^oidure it with 
a manly courage! How long I had ar- 
gued this knotty point with my fluctuat-* 
ing heart, I know not ; but I suddenly 
found my elbow jogged by young Fortes- 
cue. " Are you ill, my Lord," cried he, 
" or asleep ? I suppose you recollect 
that you engaged Lady Diana Selwyn's 
hand ? She is sitting by herself, while all 
the dancing ladies have joined the set. 
What a hunt have I had for you, while 
my own partner has been raving !" Away 
ran he ^ and, shocked at my absence of 
mind and ill breeding, I hastened after 
him. Lady Diana was more than ap- 
peased — in truth alarmed — ^when I plead- 
ed indisposition, and I plainly perceived 
longed for the moment when she could 
without impropriety retire. I was still, 
at intervals, very, very absent, and fear 
that sweet girl will long remember the 
unintelligible events of the evening. 

Amid all the gay follies of my life, I 
could never charge myself with the seduc- 
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tion of ao innocent woman, much less a 
wife. To tljpse who regard matrimony 
only as a civil institution, the tie ought to 
be inviolable; and by the golden rule 
have I hitherto been governed. In my 
progress through the world I turned my 
eyes only to those of the sex who igave; 
the reins to inclination, and whose situa* 
tion secured me from mercen^y attacks. 
Tiie Wonian who once showed a design • 
upon my fortune, lost me for ever ; and 
that merely because I disdained to be- 
oome a kind of property. Shall I, then^ 
now deliberately submit to such humilia* 
tiOTL? No: her old husband has bought^ 
aad let him keep her ! She ought long 
to lament having placed between herself 
and me a barrier 30 disgracefid. Diana^ 
my t^potleas, fair Diana, resume thy jm-o- 
per empire !-rtbat heart which, wild £md 
ungratdul, had almost renquusQed thy 
s^ay; — ^breathe into it thy own soft benign 
nity ! Smile all to rest, and preserve it 
by thy perpetual presence from ever wan- 
d^ing ! How often did I wish the sweet 
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girl, that night, in my arms, as if by be- 
ing there she would have be#n the more 
in my heart ! Yet what, on comparison, 
was Lady Diana inferior to her rival, 
when Cecilia was white as Virtue herself? 
Now, alas ! she certainly was so much 
her superior, that it became a crime 
against decorum to name them in a breath. 

After a thousand of these reveries, I 
formed a prudent resolution to quit the 
place. Thus only could I wholly avoid 
that iaip and fading rival, whose unabated 
influence would, perhaps, ever counter- 
act my best reason. 

I pretended, in the morning, to have 
received a letter from you on urgent 
business, but promised to return time 
enough to drive Lady Diana home. She 
could not fail to observe that something 
had agitated me ; yet she restrained the 
vice of her sex — curiosity 5 and with the 
most perfect reliance parted from and re- 
ceived me again. Would that the dear, 
confiding charmer were once my wife, and 
my fate determined ! I adhere to her as 
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to a guardian angel ; yet, even while gaz- 
ing on her lovely face, and listening to 
her mild voice, whose every accent 
breathes love and sweetness, cruel, trea- 
cherous ideas insinuate themselves into 
my heart, which perversely sees, hears, 
loves only Cecilia. Teach me, if possi- 
ble, to cure this depravity of the soul ! 
But you, perhaps, have never felt it : you 
have known how to be content with a 
common happiness. So never yet could 
your friend ; and this, alone, justifies his 
eccentricity. 



LETTER CI. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Rock House. 
ALL is, indeed, now over with me ! 
Oh, my dear, prophetic friend! I can 
feel nothing more ! The present evil will 
determine my destiny, and that alouQ 
can give me a moment's comfort. 
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Ever since I received your fatal letter, 
I fancied that I could trace an alteration 
in the Colonel's behaviour. At intervals 
I flattered myself that this was only the 
creation of a heart too delicate and ap- 
prehensive; but, alas ! I am woefully un- 
deceived- 

We came to this beautiful retirement, 
on Durdham Down, on Monday last ; 
and I was charmed to call the sweet ro- 
mantic spot my home. I wandered about 
the garden and rocks till it became neces-' 
sary to dress for dinner, and on entering 
my chamber saw Colonel Percival's night- 
gown hanging on a chair. I carelessly 
bade the maid take it to the best apart- 
ment. " My master ordered his man to 
leave it in yours, Madam," said the girl. 
I thought, at these words, I should have 
sunk into the earth. Such a chill crept 
over ipe as death itself can hardly give. 
I at length gained breath enough to 
' Jpeak ; and still hoping that I might be 
deceived, inquired who slept in the best 
chamber. " Sir George Harington," was 
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the answer. — *' Who in the Blue?" — 
^' Madam and Miss." Three best bed- 
rcK^iis were all which this little mansion af- 
forded; nor had I, till this wretched mo^ 
ment, understood that Sir George was to 
make it his home. 

Surely, after surviving a shock like 
this, I may dread being immortal. Yet how 
was I to speak, upon a subject so odious> 
to a man who must he^ resolved on my 
misery,and by my own folly had been made 
the master of my future fate ! " Oh, what 
comparative innocence," cried I, " had it 
been in me to have yielded to Lord West- 
bury ! Equal years, boundless tenderness; 
impassioned importupity, would, in that 
instance, have lessened the guilt, and the 
contempt of the world have, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently punished the failure ! " Here I 
had thrown myself deliberately into a net 
from which I saw no possible means of 
esca|nng ; and^ while sinking under the 
horrors of my fate, should be supposed to 
©we gratitude, to receive distinction! 
Too plainly I felt my delicacy to be irre 



trievably wounded; and thought^ that, 
conld I summon resolution to speak to 
the detested man, it might, perhaps, deter 
him from persisting. For this, I soon found 
that I now wanted spirit : indeed I never 
had that requisite on such an occasion. 
Twenty times did I totter down to the 
parlour-door, and as often creep up again, 
to weep, lament, arraign his conduct, and 
fer more my own ; aft^ which I once more 
made the fruitless effort. I think I should 
never have turned the lock of that dreaded 
door myself, but, a man-servant who was 
passing, saw me coming down, and hastily 
threw it wide open. I cast my eyes on 
the hideous man, who, with his spectacles 
on, sat codiy reading a huge folio. Hea- 
vens, how I shuddered ! Sinking on the 
farthest window-seat, with a heart almost 
convulsed, after many vain efforts at 
length I said, in the faintest voice — 

" -I fency. Sir, that your servant has 
made a mistake. I will thank you to 
order him to place your things in your 
«wn apartment." 
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*' Oh, no, my dear ! " returned he, in 
a tone which he, probably, thought kind ; 
but the dreadful intelligence which it con- 
veyed makes it still ring in my ears like 
the knell of death; " he only obeyed my 
orders. Surely you cannot think of pre- 
serving your nicety always : and now we 
are even stinted for room." 

My fears thus verified, I fell into an 
agony of tears. " I cannot but hope yet. 
Sir," returned I as soon as I could speak, 
** that you mean more to regard your own 
honour than to exact such a miserable 
compliance. I never, for a moment, de- 
ceived you. I told you that my breaking 
heart was given to another, long, long since.. 
Though torn for ever from the hope which 
could alone make my happiness, that 
heart is still devoted to its only beloved. 
It ever will be so. Well you know that 
-I simply promised to respect you as, my 
benefactor, my friend, my father ! I have 
not swerved from my engagement — ^Oh, 
then, be just to yours! " 

'' Why, 'faith, my dear girl," said he^ 
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*' when I made that engagement I very 
honourably meant to keep it; but you 
know that few men ever keep any ; and 
had a mighty poor opinion of yourself or 
me. Come, come," added he, rising, and 
approaching me (upon which I wished 
myself out of the window) ; " hold your 
tongue, dry your eyes, and do not expose 
either me or yourself You are married to 
me, and have no remedy. In addition to 
your jointure, I have added a codicil to 
my will, so much in your favour that you 
cannot be ungrateful. Do you wish for 
a new carriage ? Name any thing in which 
I can oblige you." . 

In concluding this speech, he threw 
his hateful arms around me, from which I 
broke with a strength that seemed to me 
supernatural. " Far, far from me. Sir," cried 
I, *^ be all such dear-bought indulgences ! 
r see, too plainly, that you are deter- 
mined in your purpose ; but you shall find 
me as determined. The world could not 
buy my consent.*' 

^* And, pray, how will you help your- 
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sdf ? When you comev to consider, you 
will think better of the matter, child/* 
said he chucking me under the chin, with 
a leer as odious as the action. ^^ Talk to 
my sister : she is a mighty pious woman^ 
has been married herself, and will tdil you 
what the Gospel says is your duty.*' 

** On that. Sir, my own conscience must 
decide; and what you call a duty, that 
terms a crime. Rather do you consider. 
Can you complete the evils from which 
tills ostensible generosity was to save me ? 
You see a poor declining creature, with 
an alienated, unwiUing heart — a heart, 
alas ! already broken. Oh, give me the 
Kttle time which God allows me, that I 
may rep«it of my errors, and depart in 
peace ! Coldness and tears, indifference 
would produce. I feel horror, disgust, 
aversion ! '* 

« You should have tluMight of all this 
before. How, pray, do you justify this 
aversion, or the insolent avowal of it ? " 

" God, Sir, has not given me power 
to define that irresistible impulse which 
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chastens passion in tl^ human hearty by 
-confining it to a single object/' 

'' Ay, these are mighty fine romantic 
miss4ike notions ! Get rid of thetn as &st 
as you can, and grow a little more like 
ihe rest of the world. But you know I 
always told you that I was a cursed ob- 
stinate old fellow ; and, since I have no 
hopes of gaining your love, why your 
obedience I will have ^ so no more words 
about it." 

" Never ! ". replied I with an air and 
accent that daunted even hinu ^^ My will 
is strong, though my frame is weak. Yo<i 
have sought, by a villainous pretence of 
generosity, to ensnare to her ruin a wretdi 
who was unversed in the ways of the 
world ; but at the judgement-seat of God 
I cite you to answer for the despair to 
which you impel her ! Before that awful 
God, who knows which of us has broken 
the compact, I solemnly swear that the 
last violence only shall subdue me, and, 
even then. His power alone can prevent 
my lifting my hand against my life ! " 

VOU IV. F 
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*^ lifting your hand t^^niut ywr 
life ! '' cried he witb a cooI>: aUrca^tic, in- 
solent air; ^^ you girls are ^sapt'to-UIlk 
of iu but I never found oneidciiP^Ung in hv 
own garters yet. You iare v^ (hefi^t fond 
Miss whom I liave seen in aar3 like thes^^ 
who has lived to ktugh with me at her win 
folly. Get off your knees. Why, I diidi 
have the servants think I have b^en beat- 
ing you. H^ve done with these roman- 
tic fancies, or I must think of some way 
to cure you/' 

I couid find F no words for the con* 
tempt. and disgust he excited: Hushki^ 
into the garden, I fi)im4 mys^elf upon, the 
brow of , the Tock, Pardoxj me, Hep-v^n, 
if a ^rful thought occurred ! But^ look- 
ing round, I saw the horrible old sdj^age 
had; with bis usQ£|I apathy, tak^u himself 
|i^n to J)is bop|:, and left me tin^ to 
consider nn{y ccHadact. . Well I knjew tli^t 
the God wbo punished might pardon j aiid 
that I should add^ to my sins by distniist- 
ing His naercy. I saw that the wretch 
depended on bringing me to termSj and. 
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wmild not, iiamedi^i^ly^ dme me to ex* 
tremity . When I had a little recovered the 
shod^ I therefore returned to- the house, 
afid, with the maid^s assistance, removed all 
my things into a li^t closet adjoining to 
Mrs. Egerton's <4iamber; * An easy chair 
happened to stand there^ in which I shall 
perhaps pass the remainder of my i^ort, 
^roneous, miserable life; unless I can 
recal him to re^ison. On my refosing to 
dine below, Mirs; Egertori sent me, by 
my maid, some dinner, and came up, 
afterwards, herself. Two tedious hours 
she wasted upon me. The dissatisfec* 
tion whidi she felt at the marriage, makes 
her rather glad than sorry to see how we 
go on, though she aflfects perfect candour. 
It wmild be needless to recapitulate her 
dull argi]d9(ients. No eloquence could have 
changed my resolution ; but, alaiJ ] poor 
woman! that talent is jnot hers. I ga*- 
thered, however, that her daughter's^ ready 
aoceptance of Sir Geof ge Hariflgton, who 
is very little younger than Colonel Perci- 
val> had brought on my persecution. 
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. This visit Was followed by one from 
Sophia^ although her uncle had. strictly 
forbidden her interference. She cannot 
be restrained from any generous act by 
narrow motives. She utterly condemned 
my proceeding, and reproached me .with 
not waiting for her advice : insisted that I 
should only have laughed at the old gen- 
tleman, and not roused the obstinacy of 
his temper, by showing that of mine; 
after which he, she well knew, would be 
conqueror. Then she wondered why I 
shpuld so alBict myself. In short, I never 
saw her so deficient in delicacy or sensi- 
bility, and was as weary of her as I before 
had been of her mother. 

Do I indeed, then, differ from the ge- 
nerality of my sex ? Yet surely, however 
refined and romantic my i^entimentsare^ 
my impulses cannot be singular. 

Thanks to my maid, who truly loves 
me, I have the means of writing to you ; 
fjpr the Colonel says, that, since I have 
ishut myself up in garrison, I shall un- 
dergo a blockade, and want whatever 
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(5t)hveniences I have not previously se-- 
cured. 

Miss Egerton insinuated something of 
his threatening — ^that is, unless the gout 
befriends me, and lays him up— to carry 
me to his house in Yorkshire ; but I am 
resolved he never shall. He says my 
brain is turned. Indeed, my dear, such 
various griefs divide my ideas, that they 
seem sometimes almost to unsettle them. 
He will make me a lunatic, or at least 
treat me like one. 

Mrs. Egerton has paid me a second 
visit, and lectured me as if I were an un- 
tractable child. Her brother, I find, de- 
pends upon my gentle temper ; but he 
knows it not. Superior to trifles, it is^ 
never roused but by things of conse- 
quence, and then not easily is it sub- 
dued. 

Oh, your letter, your letter ! Sad pro- 
phecy of my untoward fate ! Just Hea- 
ven ! can there exist a wretch who finds, 
in the bitter tears of misery, a heightened 
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satis&ction! That idea would, alone, mdw 
this man loathsome to me. 

Tbey tell me that I am the news of 
the Wells. No matter. Mi^t I beoome 
a warniQgJx> other young women, I riioUld 
i^ot hesitltte to publish my ei*ror to tibe 
whole world. You, my Amelia, wfll 
grant me that c0mpsM»3ion detnied by the 
misjuc^it^. You will not hear your xm^ 
hf^PPy Ge^lia vilified. Direct, under 
cover, to fny ibaid, Mrs, Mary Mitchell. 
I shall then be certain of one moment of 
pleasure in the iSight of your hand. Hard- 
ly can I^tacetn the letters I am scrawl^ 
mg, or ttU. you that I sMi while any 
thin;g^ yo^r Cecilia. Ah ! why did I quit 
l^e addition of Riy^s ! But am I not 
greatly puaisheid for my folly and my 
pride? 
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, . LETTER CII. 

— TO MRS. FOKRESTER. 

' . Rock House, 

OH^ Friendship ! thou only balm to 
a wounded soul, h^w often has^tljy sweet- 
ness allayed the burning anguish of mine! 
Yoor te^rs, your compassion, your gene^ 
yous ardour, my only oomforter, s^em. to 
strengthen and sooth me. Adversity^ 
t|iat boiid of affection to minds of sensi* 
byity, has doubled ours. > Ife^l all the 
delicacy 'of the character which only 
judges and condemns in the days of pros-* 
perity, but nev^r, never adds one pang to 
those of misfbrttufie I 

The idea that occurred to you had aU 
ready taken up aU iiQr thoughts; biit 
flight i^ould< be ' ever a last resource; 
And whkher can I fly ? A stranger al- 
most everywhere, unconnected and un* 
known, I dread lest I should only ex- 
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dare not come. Oh^ let me not^ in re- 
turn for your boundless kindness^ involve 
you in censure or inconvenience ! Did I 
not abhor France, with Miss Fermor, in* 
deed — ^but her convent is expensive, and 
much visited ; nor would it be possible to 
remain in it unknown. 

Mary assures me. tha^ she ovedieurd 
Mrs. Egerton and her brother settling his 
Yorkshire journey. The old lady means 
to go previously, she tells me, with hei: 
daughter and Sir George, to rPi^sfield, 
lest Sophia should offend her* tmol6 b^. 
interfering. That generous frienil has 
not been allowed to visit me these two 
days. Sometimes I look boat my wior 
dow at the hills of Wales, and thmk> that, 
in a lonely spot there> I night remain un- 
discovered. I have about.thifty guineas, 
which will convey. me as far as, I am, 
alas! able to go. I have,:at this jceion 
ment, a plan aflo.at in^my heiu}»i th<ii. J 
think nught succeeds . A path lead^ dowiiy 
thrbu^ these rocks, to the Ofld Well- 
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house, whete a boat might remain wait- 
ing till the femily had retired to rest : and 
Mary might, surely, escape with me ; for 
my broken health will not allow me to 
venture alone. She is a native of Pem- 
broke, and, were she here, I might im- 
mediately arrange the matter with her. 

Colonel Percival thought proper, yes- 
jterday, to hobble up to the only retreat 
which his inhumanity has left me ; but I 
refused hkn leave to come in: nor would 
I enter into any discourse, unless he 
would confirm his promise, made prior ta 
the marriage. He departed in a rage, 
and I have heard no more of him since. 

How unlucky ! Mary assures me that 
this Severn sea, which looks so beautiful, 
is rough, and oflen very dangerous ; nor 
can it be crossed unless at one of the pas- 
sage-houses. That path, too> which I men- 
tioned, is impassable in the dark. I have 
interested her in my cause, and conjured 
her to c(Hisider how we may get, undis- 
covered, into her country. 
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After axK>ther day of cruel sui^ense^ I 
have, at length, a hope of fiscaping. Mary 
saw on the down, this nionung^ a postil- 
lion whom she knew in Bath. He h^d 
just been dismissed from a job, and was 
going home with the empty chaise. She 
had. sense enough to offer him the bribe 
0f a guinea, besides pa3ring for the chaise> 
if he would wait till night, and carry her 
and ano()her young woman to the New 
Passage, as they here call the ferry to 
Wales. The lad promis^ secresy, andto 
he near .this house at eleven at night. 
From the passage he must necessariLy 
hasten home, or lose his place ; and as 
Bath is the last town ^ where I shall be 
i^ught, aiid this £unily all fancy that I 
hare a dnead of water, I think I shall be 
safe ', at least till I get out of the publio 

vf AUK* 

. I have nothing to pack jap but my 
letters, with a little linen, and one gown^ 
that they may not guess at my being 
disguised in Mary's, which I intend to 
wcar^ and call myself her fellow-servant^r 
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The moment I reach a place of safety 
you shall hear from me. 

The appearance of this action is lost 
in the necessity. Alas ! had I not sacri- 
ficed too nmch already to appearance, I 
had never known this bitter distress ! 

Adieu, my dearest Amelia! Your 
prayers are ever for me; and I accept, 
with frankness, your pecuniary offers. 
Yes, I will consent to be indebted to you 
for the means of supporting my short ex- 
istence ; and love you. so well as hardly 
to lament that it is your happy fortune to 
be the obliger. 

I must send this off directly, or the 
Colonel may, after I am gone, perhaps 
get it back from the post-office. 

A heavy sky threatens thunder storms ; 
but I must not think of little dangers. 
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LETTER cm. 

TO MUS. FORRESTER. 

Rock House. 

WHO shall, henceforth, arraign the 
providence of God, or venture to despair ? 
Oh, let me ever revere, ever worship, th* 
awful hand which has rescued me even in 
my extremity ! 

After concluding my last, I endea- 
voured to collect and prepare myself for 
a flight, to which, alas ! my weakened 
health rendered me very unequal. Mrs. 
Egerton had just made me another of her 
tedious visits, and, seeing me very ill, the 
human death-wajch ticked so many va- 
pourish ideas into my head, that I almost 
fancied I" might run the risk of dying 
where I was. But terror is a sentiment, 
or rather feeling, to which all others must 
give way ; and to be out of the reach of 
this formidable Colonel, though I expired 
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in the postchaise, seemed to me a mate* 
rial point. Tlie intervening hours were 
passed in calling to account that weak, 
proud, impassioned heart, which rather 
dared abuse a sacred ceremony, and trifle 
with God himself, than encounter the lit- 
tle evil of blushing in the presence of a 
being of his creating. I bent before Him» 
and acknowledged the justice of my pu* 
nishment. 

The closing evening produced terrible 
storms : the rain threatened another de- 
luge, and the thunder and lightning might 
have awed an atheist. Happily my edu- 
cation saved me from any weak fear of 
the elements ; but I lingered beyond my 
time to sooth the companion of my flight, 
who seemed ready every moment to sink 
into fits with terron At length the hur- 
ricane abated, and, by Mary's advice, I 
began wrapping myself up in a variety of 
cloaks, and other coverings, which might 
a little save me, should the rain come on 
as heavily again. She had, by my desire, 
stolen down to see if the postboy was in 
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readiness, joid I r^nainad at tke head id 
the stairs, Expecting her return^ in misery 
enough, Hea^ven ktiow8. I was dozing, I 
ceally bdlieTe,,:ftNr I Ibnnd myself so exr 
hausted with continually sitting up, thiM; I 
could have slept upon a wisp of straw, 
when Sir George Harington threw open 
the pviour door, and called, in ah agi« 
tated voice, for Colonel Percival's man. I 
had heard them at backgammon, which 
they had just left playing. A moment 
afterwards the footman obliged me to 
retreat, fay flying up to Mrs. Egerton 
(who was in bed with her daughter), e»^ 
treating iier to hasten down, as the Colo^ 
Del was either dead op dying, and he must 
run to the:Wells for a surgeon. Humc^ 
nity at once drove from my mind all 
recollection of my own immediate intent : 
I rushed out, and told the servant that ^ 
cbsdse was ahnost at the door, which 
would carry him instantly to the Wells 5 
and then flew into the parlour to offer my 
assistance. I found Sir George, with tlie 
9€^antS;( who had laid the wretched mait^ 
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on iite sofa^ unbuttoning his collar and 
wrii^tbancU ; and I soon understood that 
:hi$ deathnstroke was an apoplexy^ as 
he had dropped with a glass of wine in 
ixia hand. No pulse beat, no motion re- 
mained in his heart, though his eyes were 
wide open, fixed, and glaring in a terrible 
maimer. Mrs. Egerton would have him 
put to bed, and by its side began her de» . 
Totk^ns with great composure, though 
her brother gave no sign of existence. 
At length the man returned in my chaise 
witi'i the surgeon, who, in a moment, pro- 
nounced life utterly gone from Colonel Per* 
Cftval ; though he m»le three punctures, 
to oblige Mrs. Egerton, but drew not one 
drop'Of blood* Already had the stifihess 
of deJEith i^eiased'on the limbs, and all the 
livid look of a corse robbed him of that 
kealthy appeariuice whieh made his age 
not displeasing. 

Tlie <fety had now broke, and I quitted 
tins soene.to retire to the parlour, where 
ifc was soon found that the assistance of the 
Wfg^n. might avail xne, though not the 
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patient whom he had bc^n called to attend. 
That gentleman at once perceived my 
languid, exhausted state, and ordered me 
to be put to bed. 

I could not see myself undressed with- 
out recollecting what a singular impreg* 
ftion I must have made on the surgeon, 
when he first met me, for I was equipped 
exactly like my maid, and wrapped in ten 
cloaks, I really believe. It will, however, 
add to the entertainment which I have al^ 
ready given the company at the Wells, 
with whom I have been the favourite 
topic. 

Weary as I must necessarily have been, 
my mind was too much agitated, and my 
frame too much exhausted, to allow me 
to sleep : my eyelids were weighed down, 
but I was not able to close them. A 
dead body, even of a young person, is, I 
doubt not, a frightful object ; but* the eorse 
of one advanced in y^trs is tarriUe : a 
wrinkled lividness succeeds to the colour 
which age breaks upon the face, and 
I^ave^ it earthy indeed !--*-PoQr man! 
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may his faults be for^ven him^ for the 
sake of his virtues; as some he certainly 
had! 

His heir is his brother's son, and an 
officer in service. An express is sent to^ 
summon him hither. 



LETTER CIV. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Rock House. 
CAPTAIN Percival's journey has^ 
been so long of necessity delayed, that 
he has writteij to Sir George Harington, 
whotti he knew to be Joint«executor with 
himself^ to open the will, and comply 
with it exactly. This being done, in pre-' 
sence of the Egertons and Fraziers, ta 
the general disappointment it was found/ 
by that codicil which the Colonel in hw 
foolish fit mentioned to me, that I had a 
Jegaxjy of ten thousand pounds, besides 

vol. IV. G . 
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the original settlement of four hundred a- 
year. Alas ! my dear, why would not 
this strange man wholly deserve or wholly 
dispense with my esteem ! I am obliged 
to acknowledge my obligation, even while 
I recollect him with abhorrence. Why^ 
why was I cast off without cause by the 
man whom I adored, and persecuted al* 
most to the grave with the weak attadi* 
ment of him whom I detested ! To Miss 
Egerton he bequeatibs twenty thousand 
pounds, and only one thousand to her 
mother ; with a few trifling legacies to the 
Fraziers and other relations, and some 
small annuities to his servants. Captain 
Percival has no more tlian, as heir at law, 
he would have; and that is lessened by the 
drawback of my jointure. 1£ he should 
resemble his aunt, I shall have a new kin4 
of vexation to encounter, perhaps, in a 
lawsuit ; for all the &mily know the cause 
of the Coloners treatment of me: conse- 
quently, that the marriage is incomplete. 
As to Mrs. Egerton, neither piety nor pru- 
dence, can keep her within bounds : she 
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has just discovered that I am an artful> insi- 
dious creature, who took advantage of some 
foolish fit to persuade her poor brother to 
destroy his precious soul in defrauding his 
relations. Happily my conduct is a clearer 
vindication than any thing that I could 
urge. Should I have exasperated, set 
him at defiance, if I had been the syco- 
phant she represents me? Alas! could 
riches have compensated for the loss of 
my ovra esteem, I might have owed them 
to a hand so dear, as makes it a virtue 
indeed not to regret the refusal. But 
why should I be provoked at an injustice 
inseparable firom a mind like Mrs. Eger- 
ton's ! Bom to tread through life a bound- 
ed circle, she concludes every wider one 
to be too extensive. I am told she fiir- 
ther says, that she well knows the trick of 
the pretended marriage, and can easily, 
by law, take from me the naiiie and the 
fortune I owe to it. In that case, I fancy, 
^e must get the will set aside : and as 
Colonel Percival left three nieces and one 
nephew, she would find, by dividing his 
G 2 
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fortune among so many, that her daugh* 
ter*s share would rather be lessened than 
increased. 

How narrow minds for ever defeat 
their own purposes ! Did this poor wo- 
man know how Httle I value what she 
values so highly ; how Easily, by a kind 
word, a little well^acted complacency, 
she might have obtained this envied le- 
gacy ; she would never forgive her own 
imprudence. Htirt, however, as I felt 
myself, I positively declared that to her 
I. would never give it up.^ Happily I did 
not, i^i my wrath, incli^de her daughter 
in this d^laratibn; and by making it 
ever hereafter to Miss Egeirton, I shall 
oblige her mother most forcibly to feel 
her own littleness. Tlie amiable Sophia 
thinks and acts very differently : she per-- 
petually entreats me to overlook her mo- 
ther's rudeness, and laments the foolish 
fondness for herself which occasions it, 
I could wish this envied legacy trebled, 
that I may treble the pleasure with which 
i shall make [t over to her. 
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The Colonel k^ it seems, to he buried 
in the family vault in^ Yorkshire. We 
are surrouude^l here by mutes, plumes^ 
and the insignia of i^eath^ . His sister 
weeps and prays all day long; yet, yoi* 
s^, can contest his Iqg^acies ere yet he is 
laid in the earth. It is true that this co- 
dicil ^as added before I disobliged him, 
and hemi^t intend to alter it ; though that 
is very uncertain, as, from the peculiar per- 
verseness of his temper, my resistance 
rather, it seems, endeared me to him. 
However, the chance is in my fiivpur. 
Alas ! all that ever have been so, were, 
like this, wholly unimportant to my hap- 
piness ! 

Sir George Harington seems to pro- 
portion the pomp of the iiineral rather 
to his own fortune than that of Colo- 
nel Percival. I shall be sorry if this 
falls on the heir at law; since it is 
he alone who will have reason to be 
dissatisfied with me for marrying his 
uncle. 

Nothing J can say or do escapes sotne 
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ill-natured comment from Mrs. Egerton. 
The resignation and composure of my 
conduct now offend her. She affects the 
pomp and show of sorrow, and taxes me 
with a want of decency, and necessary feel- 
ing, only because I throw open my win- 
dows when the day closes, and listen to the 
nightingales. What a wretched hypocrite 
would the world think me, if I acted the 
lamented, disconsolate widow ! And yet 
I could number tear for tear, and 
groan for groan, might I cliopse my sub- 
ject. Alas ! my dear, 

"The body finds 
Respite from torment ; but the mind has none : 
For thousand restless thoughts of different kinds 
Beat thick upon the soul. Some are comparing 
The present with the past : how happy once I was, 
And now how wretched ! Some presenting me 
My miseries by others' happiness : 
While others, falsely flatf ring me to life, 
Tell me my fortune ripens in the womb 
Of Time, and I shall yet be happy." \ 

Oh vain, vain thought ! Alas ! if it were 
possible that I could restore Lord West- 
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bury to my own esteem, or be restored 
to his — ^if his heart were, at length, to ren- 
der me that justice which mine bursts at 
his denying it— what would it now avail ! 
The world witnesses his engagement to 
Lady Diana Selwjoi. In the lovely, the 
deserving, the affectionate daughter of 
Lord Winchester, he seeks his future hap- 
piness. Ever, ever may he find it ! That 
woman whom he sacrificed to the beauti- 
ftil heiress, sees her charms and her merit 
with wonder and delight. Yet in mere 
beauty it is not possible for her to exceed 
the wife whom he lost, and with Lady 
Westbury he was not happy. How self- 
love will bias our natures ! The mind of 
Lady Diana is, no doubt, matched to her 
person. Alas ! if so, is she not too amia- 
ble for him whom she is ready to entrust 
her fate with ? But let her haw all the 
loveliness scattered through her whole 
sex ! let the man of her choice adore her, 
and, sacrificing to their mutual generous 
attachment all meaner pleasures and pur- 
suits, let him become a glory to this 
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world, as well as to that hereafter ! There 
the sad, the deep sense of human mjury 
will be cancelled ! No weak repinings, no 
selfish sorrow, will there sully the purity 
of the enlarged soul! There, perhaps. 
Lord Westbury will be equally mine ! 
Oh, soft glow, blessed emanation, dear 
mixture of sadness and joy ! How long is 
it since my heart has been penetrated 
with an emotion so tender ! 

If Mrs. Egerton could see this let- 
ter, how would she condemn me! But, 
alas ! mine was a wedded heart bdbre I 
passed the diurch^oor with her brother; 
and, till I am carried to my grave, the li- 
gament cannot be broken. 
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LETTEK CV, 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Rock House. 

AM I, indeed^ too fortmiate in so 
^trly escaping the boncbge which I impos* 
^ upbn myself? Alas, my dear ! could 
you see the ravages which grief, appre- 
hension, and iatigue, have made in my 
health, and visibly traced on my counte- 
nance, I do not think you would term me 
-too fortunate, 

I have been in continual expectation 
of Captain Percival ; and Sophia, with 
whom he is no favourite, had persuaded 
me that it was impossible we should like 
one another. Mrs. Egerton, I found, was 
determined not to be wanting in impress- 
ing him with her own prejudice respect- 
ing me; for she anxiously waited his 
coming, and ordered him to be first 
ushered into het apartment; where she 
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kept him an age before he was suffered 
to leave her. He then requested leave to 
pay his respects, as he termed the visit, 
to me ; and appeared not a little surprised 
at the complacency of my manners, to- 
gether with my drooping youth. He no 
longer thought of conducting himself with 
coldness ; and I found every idea to his 
disadvantage vanish before his very look. 
Captain Percival has one of those ingenu^ 
ous countenances which would impress the 
most obstinate sceptic in physiognomy 
with the excellence of his heart. Brought 
up from childhood in the army, there is 
something frank and military in his man* 
ners ; and though his figure is small, he 
liever wants dignity. Lively in his pur* 
suits, generous in his temper, young Per- 
cival's character will, I am persuaded, rise 
with every occasion which calls it forth. 
That busy MrSi Egerton has told him all 
my foolish story, I am persuaded ; for he 
never mentions his uncle in my presence 
but as if he had been mine too. Speak* 
ing of fortune, I told him, that I should 
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greatly regret encroaching on his, were I 
not sure that I could not do so long. He 
politely replied, that, since he had seen 
me, he had learnt to fear its restoration. 
This was peculiarly obliging; and, as 
Mrs, Egerton was present, I felt doubly 
gratified. Vanity, our first passion, it is 
plain survives every other ; for I found 
an inclination to please hiito; awakened 
by, I believe, the desire of confuting his 
aunt's character of me. 

Miss Egerton was brought up iri 
the idea of marrying this cousin ; and, 
as is often the case, neither, when old 
enough to choose, approved the family 
plan. I cannot but be astonished at her, 
since in no respect but mental merit was 
she a match for Captain Percival. To 
refiise him, and choose Sir George Ha- 
rington, seems to me fascination. Can 
title and show have such charms, even for 
a rational young woman ! Percival, in- 
deed, might with reason wish to avoid the 
matgh: Sophia is not handsome, and 
took no pains to please him: he had 



every ri^ht to make a dK>ice, and, being 
a man> had the power of 4oing so. 

Sir George returned from town two 
days after the funeral ; and Captain Per* 
cival adjusted with him all necessary af^ 
fairs. They gave into my hands bonds 
for the ten thousand pounds ; and gladly 
I flew mto the parlour to Miss Egerton. 

" Believe not," cried I, " my dear 
^phia, that any misconception of my 
character on the part of a lady so nearly 
aiiied to you, and to whom, I think, I 
have never been wanting in respect, can 
cancel in my mind the obligations I de- 
light to owe to a heart like yours. I 
would not, it is true, be insulted out of 
the rights which the law allows; but I 
have po other pleasure in obtaining those 
rights, than to convince you that I never 
for a moment could balance self-interest 
with esteem. Accept, from a heart truly 
attached to you, that part o£yoar uncle*s 
fortune which he only gave me the power 
of making your own.'* 

Mrs. Egerton*s spectacles gently made 
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their escape from her nose to the floors 
and though there they lay^ in many a 
shining fragment, the loss was imnoticed, 
so great was her astonishment* Sophia, 
with a generous spirit, resolutely refused 
to accept the ten thousand pfounds. Her 
mother grew at length quite angry, and 
called her a proud fooL Wearied with the 
contention, on the entrance of a servant 
I turned to Mrs. Egerton : — ^^ A witness, 
madam, may be necessary to make thi^ 
transfer legal. I put into your bands, to 
bestow at pleasure on your daughter^ the 
ten thousand pounds which your brother 
was pleased to bequeath me; and only 
hope, that, in retiu-n, you will hencefor* 
ward treat me with the complaisance 
due to a name which was once your 



own." 



How did the old lady's countenance 
change, when she found that I really 
meant what I said! Sophia, however, 
long remained vexed and half sullen. X 
dined in my own room> as the lawyers 
were with the gentlemen; and, ii\ the 
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course of the afternoon, up ran Miss 
Egerton, bursting with laughter at her 
mother's having robbed Ned of his dinner, 
hy beginning my panegyric at the mo- 
ment it was set on the table. So ex- 
traordinary a change, without any cause 
that he could guess at, surprised him be- 
yond measure. His cousin soon after- 
wards whispered him whence it arose; 
and he had then almost as much difficulty 
in keeping his countenance, as she had 
found in preserving hers. 

Mrs. Egerton talks of going to Lon- 
don, as soon as Sir George is at leisure to 
attend them ; and, when decorum allows, 
I imagine the wedding of my friends will 
take place. Do I flatter myself too much, 
in hoping for your company when they 
leave me ? I may have that of Captain 
Percival, I fancy; but, unless you are 
with me, he has no chance of an in- 
vitation. I have long been an object of 
attention to the tatlers here, and he is 
Joo near my own age. 
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LETTER CVI, 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Rock House* 
SINCE I have breathed freely^ and 
felt what it is to possess the comforts of 
life without exertion, though the grief of 
my heart can never be forgotten, its se- 
vere irritation has doubtless been much 
assuaged. Ah ! who should assuage it but 
my Amelia ! I hardly hoped for as much 
peace on this side the grave, as I ex- 
perienced in the two months which you 
passed with me. This wild and lovely 
scene added charms to those communi- 
cations which sweetened our hours, and 
softness to reflexion when we were sepa- 
rated. Poor Percival bewails your loss 
no less than myself, for I am now to him 
almost an invisible person. I cannot al- 
low you to smile when I name him, or to 
think I have any reason for shutting my 
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door on him but that which respects his 
own peace. An attachment like the one 
he shows me, is calculated to flatter a re- 
fined heart ; and having never known the 
kind of regard which a brother, an amiable 
brother, would excite, I dare not pro- 
nounce the partiality I feel for him to be 
fraternal — ^but it is certainly not impas- 
sioned. Ah ! if I hide my tears, think 
you that I have ceased to weep for Lord 
Westbury ? Young Percival's generosity, 
in never, for one moment, regretting the 
diminution of his income through me ; 
the watchful respect by which he restored 
my consideration in this busy place ; the 
evident pleasure he finds in my society- 
render it painful to me to restrict his vi* 
sits. However, I now only oblige hijn 
almost to live on horseback, that he may 
hover near my habitation. If he sees me 
not, he comes, impatient to know whether 
I am sick ; and if I ride out, he is at the 
side of the chaise. He anticipates the 
^rvant at the post-house, and either gets 
my letters, or hastens to acquaint me that 
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there are not any for me. I am sure of 
a visit on some pretence or other. He 
told me yesterday a most surprising piece 
of news : that Sir George Harington in* 
sists on thirty thousand pounds with Miss 
Egerton ; which provokes her mother, who 
meant^ during her life, to retain the 
bonds I incautiously put into her hands. 
What is yet more strange. Miss Egerton 
is still desirous of marrying Sir George : 
she writes to me almost daily. Alas! 
how unlucky is it for me ihat she should 
have formed an intimacy with Lady Diana 
Selwyn ! She sends me volumes of her 
praises. I will not allow myself to envy, 
but is it in nature that I should love her.^ 
Yet how can I silence my thoughtless 
friend, without confessing an attachment 
which it is my interest now to bury in 
oblivion? Lord Westbury !— oh, she 
tortures me with him, too ! She informs 
me that he is d^y expected in town ; the 
settlements are engrossing, and the wed- 
ding on the point of taking place : that 
Lady Diana is sitting for a whole-length 

VOL. IV. H 
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picture, while that of my Lord is already 
taken/ Alas, my dear ! this intelligence^ 
$0 long expected^ struck .through my very 
soul. Hope sometimes spins itsetf so 
fine, that we know not our hearts hang 
on it, till the inristbie fibre is sna^t by 
certainty. But, ah ! with what an orer^ 
whelming wieight do they then drop, 
never more to recover their spring ! 

Lady Diana talked to Sophia of him. 
She commended his dignity^ the sweetness 
of his temper, but, above all, his sincerity^ 
Ah ! does sincerity, think you, my dear, 
come into the catalogue of his virtues? 
Would that I could say sa! My fiiend is 
impatient to see this &8cinating creature^ 
with whom all the world seem in love. 
1^ speaks truly: all who mention Lord 
Westbury conspire to give you that fa- 
vourable impression, whi<sh he knows so 
well how to improve, and which his very 
look confirms. Alas! am I, then, the 
only wretdi i&t whom he has fi^firited 
this character ! Wlrnt heavy crime had 
I cmnmitted, that I should be punished 
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iMrith loving him ! and what> stffi beomri 
dmt I j^hould becoiiiie the sin^e mstanoe 
of hii» itijustiGe ! Happy, happy Lady 
Diana! Secured by your inherited adva2i» 
tages from the bitter trials Which hate 
crushed ^ne, you bring to thb tHaai \vhota 
you deign to choose, all that can endear 
or adorn hum^n life — ^birth, xherit^ tilfe^ 
wealth. You may, with pride, with 
glory, avow those i^entiments which hearti^ 
equally tender must struggle to hide, be 
condemned for feeling, ahd, after Ian* 
guishing under every species of calamity^ 
break with at .last. Such is the lamen« 
table conclusion of a passion conceiveil 
for a superior. 

That woman is surely the hfi^piiesi of 
her sex who matches with her eqiml ; and 
£nds, in the middle rank ci life, employe 
mentfw every faculty. Thediligence of th^ 
husband but of his house5 is quidcen^ 
when he considers the dependence wbicb 
ail within it havte on kis exertions; while 
the wife, busied in the various ditties com- 
prised in tibat title, finds only just teisur^ 
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enough to render the meeting of tb^ mar* 
ried lovers enjoyment. You can guess 
where I stole this picture. Instead of 
suppressing, as is usually done, the first 
attachment of well-educated girls, it ought, 
if not utterly censurable, to b^ counte- 
nanced by parents. Ambition and var 
^ity ^re then checked by the anxious 
desire of pleasing. Our sex, when once 
truly attached, have, unhappily for them- 
selves, a propensity to be constant ; and 
rarely, if well treated, seek abroad for for- 
bidden pleasures. The heart of a young 
married woman is occupied at once with 
proper employments ; nor cherishes pas- 
sions and caprices which in time destroy 
either honour or temper. AH the tender- 
ness which in maturer life too fondly 
centres in one object, is then divided 
between her children ; and, as is the case 
in medicine, from a poison it becomes a 
bahn. 

But when, by choice or chance, the 
affections have reached their fiiU extent 
before any individual engages them, he . 
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suddenly becomes, not the pleasure only, 
but the business, the danger, the torment, 
of our lives : in short, our very fate. 
The whole world bows before that single 
being: he, alone, seems worthy distmc- 
tion, nay adoration. The blindness of love 
can convert faults into beauties. We inter- 
pret every occurrence our own way; and 
whatever he says, whatever he does, has 
a grace, a sweetness, a charm unutterable ! 
Oh, my dear ! idolatry was the sin of the 
female world : men, indeed, talk of ten- 
derness, but it is women only who feel it. 
From the rough draught of their souls 
we take the hint ; but owe to our own 
the rich colouring, the delicate* warmth, 
that alone can render the labour a de« 
light. 

The romance of my heart I do not 
fear to expose to my friend ; but with the 
larger class of our acquaintance I know 
but one way of living in comfort, which 
is, by adopting a custom common enough 
in the world — I mean, veiling your 
character from all but the chosen few. 



and being content to dteal on to the 
grave unnoticed and unknown. Your 
pride i^ not wounded on finding your ao< 
captation in society unequal to jour 
merits if you once can £mcy that merit 
tia$ ni^ver been rendered obvious. Would 
you tajl^ off your vizor at a^majsqueradCji 
^xid expose your &ce to the critiques of 
all those who hide their own? Life is^ 
^as! only a gemeral masquerade^ and 
those /v^ho. show their minds UI^naskedJ 
are tr^tod with the ulanost severity. 

I know not what I have been writing 
for thi^ half hour» for Captain Percivat 
Ifps, gained) admission, and sits watching 
rp^ Pftf^W ^^ hopes that each stroke will be 
the last. 

Adieu I 
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LETTER CVII. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Rock House, 
A LETTER, which I have received 
this mornings informs me that I have na 
longer a friend named Miss Egerton. 
Lady Harington, indeed, is even vehe- 
ment in her claims on my equal regard. 
She is full of the etiquette attending her 
new situation ; I should say, going through 
purgatory to heaven, but that there is no 
heaven on earth for any but tender 
lovers, 

I wrote last week a long letter of 
anxious expostulation to Sophia, which 
ehe has answered so characteristically 
that I cannot avoid quoting hers : yet, in 
the opinions which she avows, there is a 
pleasantry that would be dangerous, were 
she handsome. When I talk of " loving 
so long and so well,'' she says (as re* 
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ferring to my letter), I am totally out of 
her comprehension ; since to hope, to fear, 
to mourn, so very^ very long, for any hu- 
man being, is what she has never formed 
an idea of. " Besides,*' adds the whim- 
sical girl, " what should I get by this ro- 
mantic notion of matrimony? — the un- 
sought-for honour of being enrolled 
among the worshipful company of oW 
maids ; since I have not a form like piy 
sweet Cecilia's, nor a face like that of the 
lovely Diana." Then (still referring to 
my letter) she adds, " You say, that 
when a man has pursued a wrong road 
for forty years, it is not likely that he 
should jog on the rest of his life in the 
right one. This admits of discussion, 
my friend, v Is there not a greater chance 
of persuading a person who is already 
tired with the pain and vexation of a 
faulty conduct, into renouncing the il- 
lusion which misled him, than to influence 
the resolutions of a young man, to whom 
pleasure is yet an ignis f alum ^ and whose 
.principles fluctuate? Curiosity leads to 
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vice, and vice to youth appears adorned 
in the gayest colours ; through which the 
eyes accustomed to reflexion pierce at 
once : while poor Virtue, especially if she 
borrow no handsomer a face than that of 
your little friend, is far from attractive. 
Observe, that I always presuppose a tole- 
rable share of understanding in the par* 
ties. Surely our fidelity and tenderness 
are more likely to be valued by men 
who well know how rarely those virtues 
are found, and how little they deserve to 
find them, than by the very young, while 
all the passions are afloat, and poor Rea- 
son gets a thump if ^e comes across any 
of them. Nay, want of beauty, that ter- 
rible defect to young men in a wife, be- 
comes to those who are older, if they can 
once like the woman, but an additional sc-^ 
curity to their honour and their peace. Is 
there not^ too, a pride in ccmferring a fa- 
vour ? and what favour can we possibly do 
a fine young fellow, rich and handsome, in 
marrying him ? He is soon led to believe 
that the feivour rests solely on his own side; 
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and » crad enough to make you his shYe, 
because he has beea ridiculous enough to 
make you his wife. No, no, no : give me 
a man in whom vanity is decaying, rather 
than gaining ground; and one of these it 
must do, from the cradle to the coffin* 
I should make a fine figure in the world 
with so many iaxdts of my own, if I were 
to choose a man with even more than 
myself.. No, my dear little Percy (for so 
I will call you in defiance of law and 
your own choice), since governing, or 
being governed, are the only two ways to 
render a matrimonial life endurable, think 
not that I will give up my right of youth, 
and poorly sutoit to the last. There, now; 
you see I have thought upon this doughty 
subject, more than madcaps of my age 
and temper usually do. 

" Your advising me to jay aside all my 
folliesy is pleasant aiough* Did not the 
honest man choose me for them? Oh, I 
respect his judgement, and will keep them, 
for his sake : therefore set your heart at 
ease^ my dear, for I expect no happier 
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portion for mine. Your Hymeneal para- 
dise is as seldom attained as your celestial 
one ; and both (entre nons) require more 
sacrifices than I am disposed to make. 
Sir George Harington, believe me, takes 
your little Sophia for a mere mortal ; and 
his valet must powder his head in a better 
taste, before I mistake him for an angeL 
Some widced old poet has presumed tQ 
steal my idea, when he says, that, 

" To our defects we're for the match in debt, 
And but for faults on both sides ne'er had met/' 

With these specious notions of happi- 
ness, has! this charming young woman 
bound hersdbffor life to a man whom she 
only likes by not hating. Mrs. Egerton, it 
is to be hoped, thinks her a dutiful daugh^ 
ter ; since that praise is all which she may 
get to qcmipensate for years oi anguish, 
I rather condole than rejoice with her. 
But perhaps she has not sensibility to 
feel for herself as I do lor her. Yet 
9he has generosity} and tiie soul whero 
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that virtue thrives, may foster every 
ether. 

A choice contradicting the judgement, 
is the error which one half of the world 
never forgive, and the other never cen- 
sure. Would people either appear as 
they are, or act up to what they appear, 
where would be the difficulty of fixing ? 
But such is the cruelty of custom, that 
the most essential point to domestic com- 
fort — v\z. temper — can never be known, 
till too late. Visits, balls, and the light 
conversations of gay parties, are no tests of 
that ; and the woman risks too much in the 
opinion of the world, in case the match 
goes off, who enters into the familiarity 
which is necessary to strip off that uncon- 
scious disguise produced in both parties 
by the wish of pleasing. — But what a long 
history am I making! Love, alas! de- 
lights in overturning all the systems of 
happiness which ^re constructed by the 
understanding. I know only one excep. 
tion to this rule, anfl need hardly ^add. 
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that you and Mr, Forrester constitute 
it. 

Yet the boundless influence of this 
passion over the weak and ignorant part 
of the speciei?, still more surprises me: 
often does it cause madness, and some- 
times suicide. How bitterly must such 
persons suffer, before either consequence 
is produced. Yet never, surely, do they 
know an anguish like that felt by hearts 
which are refined and quickened by edu- 
cation, yet constrained by delicacy and de- 
corum. Alas ! what do such gain by their 
mental superiority, but to be whole years 
in dying ! Heaven knows how time may 
operate on my feelings or change my 
ideas, but at this moment hopeless love ap- 
pears to me the greatest evil in human life. 
That exquisite warmth which a true and 
tender passion diffuses through the heart, 
only renders it more sensible to the chilli 
ing touch of despair; against which, me- 
mory alone, of all our various faculties, 
seems proof 

My health, my dear, about which 
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you so kindly inquire, fluctuaC^s c6n«» 
tinually. Shattered nerves give me dread^^ 
ful head-aches; want of rest increases 
the pain in my side: add to this the 
ache in my heart, and you may imagine 
my state. Nevertheless, I do not think 
my lungs hurt, for I yet sing ; which, in 
a consumption, is, I am told, impossible. 
I have left off the waters here, and would 
' quit the place; but whither can I go? 
You say that Lord Westbury is fre- 
quently at Arlington, or I would c<»ne to 
you. What carries him thither so often 
I wonder ? Why does he not stay with 
Ks Lady Diana ? — what, but to cross the 
only wish of mine which he had not be- 
fore wholly extinguished. 

Percival, too, distresses me. He bints 
at a hopeless and eternal attachment : he 
never names the object, but his eyes will 
not be misunderstood. Oh, my dear! 
what a wretched choice has he made ! I 
dare not check him, lest I should seem to 
take an interest in his complaints.' His 
temper is adnurable; for though I am 
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peevish, he is even happy to be huffed 
so I will but employ him. Once a heart 
like his would have made me a happy 
woman : now Oh^ Amelia ! 



LETTER CVIII. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

STILL rich in friends, I have every 
hour as much reason to admire the can* 
dout and affection of my own sex, as to 
wonder at th6 arts and &]sehood of the 
other. TTie gay, I hope the happy, bride, 
h»B left all the eclat of her new con- 
dition, to warm the sad and solitary heart 
die loves. But you would never guess 
what brought her hither in such haste: 
tmly to restcM^ the ten thousand pounds; 
which she, it seems, had obliged Sir* 
George to extort from her mother, merdy 
for that purpose. I have been overborne 
between them, and received a bond for the 
saxa-, which bond, to be ingenuous with 
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you, I put into the fire the mcmient I was 
alone. 

They are going to Percy Vale, Sir 
George's estate in Yorkshire. The house 
is fitting up for the reception of his bride ; 
and she has undertaken to have Orange 
Hill prepared for mine. There I have 
agreed, finally, to seek my home ; and so 
delighted my Sophia, that I would fix there 
were the house my aversion. On the con- 
trary, she assures me that it is a sweet 
little modern building, but fiimished at 
present in a most uncouth military style. 
As soon as she has settled me there, she 
means to hasten back to town: after a. 
stay of a few weeks she will then return 
to Yorkshire, where she proposes passing 
most of her time. With a hear^t formed 
for pleasure. Lady Harington can find or 
give it in any place : she is the idlest crea» 
ture living, yet has an alertness which 
makes her s^em always busy. A mera 
plaything in the hands of riature ! One 
cannot think what would have becoipe of 
her had she been poor; nor, indeed, of 
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tlie nmnbers of unhappy wretches whom 
she delights to succour. No human 
being ever knew so weU how to lighten 
obligation : it seems as if she were born 
but to bestow. Yet the dear Sophia 
spends a little on herself too ; for she 
dresses elegantly, which she insists to be 
absolutely necessary when a woman is 
not handsome: of course, you always see 
her at her best. When she orders cards, 
you may guess her contempt for her com- 
panions ; and when she prates, as she 
modestly terms her conversation, how 
much she likes them. The gayest, frank- 
est, pleasantest of associates, you freely 
discuss every thing with her but the 
. heart : and you may judge whether hers 
be too a<;tive when I tdl youy that, in all 
our hours and days of loneliness, I have 
never been tempted to own to her what 
makes mine so heavy. Her qualities in* 
terest, her manners amuse; and we can- 
not but wonder, when we grant her so 
mu€^, that we withhold any thing. — 

VOL. IV. I 
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Friends of this description are the most 
eligible associates for unhappy lovers* 
Sympathy is, to them, but a slow kind of 
mental poison. It is therefore that I am 
better in Lady Harrington's circle than 
in yours. Do not be oiFended at this de- 
claration: — alas! it only proves the ex- 
cess of my affection. If I dread your 
society, it can be only from loving it too 
well. 

Wasting spirits and decaying strength^ 
will, of necessity, at some hours awaken 
in my . mind the most serious and im- 
portant considerations. Far from all on 
whom I dote, I may perhaps regain com- 
posure, and wean my soul alike from its 
carqs, its sorrows— its vain, its fond re^ 
pining^. Were I to accept your offer, 
my employment in your house would be 
to watch thei windows of Arlington Court : 
I should, perhaps, die at the sight of a 
carriage ; and, from the expectation, live 
in a continual tremor. Lord Westbury 
will carry his brjide . thi^er, to cel#- 



brate their nuptials. I should become 
the melancholy witness df rejoicings which 
would inevitably hasten my funeral: I 
should be obliged, perhaps, to meet this 
splendid pair in all the glare, the osten- 
tation of happiness. Oh, Amelia ! I do 
not need a misery so exquisite ! I shall 
suffer enough, only to know that he is 
married. 

Let me, then, retire into Yorkshire, or 
any where, so that I may escape this last, 
this most grievous of all trials. Let me 
seek some sombre scene, where nothing 
of my former hopes will be prei^erited to 
my mind : where, alone with God and my 
own soul, I may meditate upon obtaining 
that peace hereafter, which a cruel, tyran- 
nic man denies me here. I have " turned 
my eyes inward" alreadyi and found 
follies and errors enough to correct; 
but as in themselves they brought their 
punishment, I humbly hope that they may 
be forgiven. Death has, therefore, to me 
lost much of its horrors i yet I fear all 
I 2 
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those wMch aare incidental to the stai§^ 
gles' of mortality; 

<< For groans, and weeping friends, and ghastly 

blacks. 
Distract us with their sad solemikity : 
Th« preparation is the executionen ^ . 
Death, 's Nature's hospital, that 's always open 
To take the wretched in, when they have drain'd 
ITie sweets of life, and worn their days to ag« 

or evil. 
Then why should I. delay ? or fondly fear 
T' embrace this Soft repose — ^this last retreat ? 
I, who, like blossoms withering on the bough, 
Died in toy birth, and almost was born old ? " 

Lady Harington tisars nie at (mce» 
from this awful subject : the whole house; 
is m motion at her vpic^^ and this little 
retirement as busy^ in proportion, as the 
metropcdis. The day has cleared up un- 
expectedly> and she decrees tibat we mu$t 
drive to Kings-W^eston, and. drink tea^t, 
the Doctor's: all denial isj I well l^now*; 
vain. Sir George now seems to adore 
her whom before he only Ipvedi ^^ 
finds, in his latter day^ the delight. of at* 
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tadhing a woman of virtue and under- 
litanding. I could ahnost think with her^ 
that disparity of years rather adds to, 
than lessens, domestic felicity z-— but, ah ! 
the heart can then have no share in it \ 
I will write again before I leave Bristol. 



LETTER CIX. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Orange Ii;ilL 
HITHER, in spite of all my pro- 
mises to you, has this gay, changeable, 
married girl dragged me, at a few hours' 
notice. News came that her house and 
mine were ready: the horses were im- 
mediately called for; the servants left 
behitid; and away we drove. But it pre- 
sently appeared that expeditious plan 
would not do for your poor exhausted 
Cecilia; we therefore proceeded more 
slowly. TraveDing was once the delight 
of ftiy life ; nor did I eVer conceive that 
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it would be otherwise: but, alas! the 
jmind and body are so closely.united, that 
one must suffer with the other. 

Yesterday, however, set us down at 
our different homes; and I must own, 
that, had Colonel Percival built his little 
retreat under my auspices^ it could not 
have been more completely to my taste. 
Lady Harington came hither rather than 
to her own house, lest the great mansion 
should make the little one appear to dis^ 
advantage : but^ in truth, she i^eed not have 
feared it; as my dwelling, though small, 
is much inore elegant than hers. Having 
driven through a noble wood pf oaks that 
skirts Sir George's park, you then walk 
through a winding shrubbery, ♦ now al? 
most a wilderness, to the garden entrance, 
which is a rustic kind of portico, comr 
posed, as I think, of the trunks of beech- 
trees, whose pnwoven tops form a just 
point within, Roiiind each of these natural 
pillars, roses and woodbines hang their 
fading glories, and scatter them on the 
geinicircular steps. A hall receives you, 
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finished with stucco in pale green, and 
ornamented with statues and orange-trees. 
On the right hand is a large drawing-room, 
with sashes that reach to the ground, 
both in front and behind the house : the 
back windows are shaded with a natural 
trellis of jasmine, and those in the front 
by a vine, which drops over the panes of 
glass a profusion of clusters that the sum- 
mer sun will make transparent. On the 
left hand is an eating-parlour, in which is 
yet the ftimiture fixed by the Colonel ; 
and, truth to say, it looks as if he had no 
objection either to a large company or ^ 
good dinner. Behind the hall is a third 
room, opening to a paddock, netted 
around, and fringed with a variety of 
flowers and shrubs. The sashes all throw 
up high enough for you to pass to the 
steps; on which, vases of various plants 
and indescribable beauty are every where 
ranged. Thus, with the comfort of a 
house, you have here all the odours of a 
conservatory. Above stairs there are three 
elegant chambers, and two dressing* 
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rooois : those for the servant^ as wdl at 
o£Sces of every description^ lie on om side 
of the house, buried among trees, aad invi- 
sible. Lady Haringtoa, knowing well my 
taste, has furnished the larga: apartment 
something between a library and a dmw* 
ing-room. The chairs and sofius are of 
bamboo, with chintz furniture linked and 
fringed with green. Bodk-cases are fixed 
in every recess, and between them are 
placed baskets and stages of variouif 
plants, which finish the rustic charm of 
the scene. The apartment meant forme 
above, is furnished with muslin^ lined 
with pale yellow, and ornamented with a 
fringe of dark mulberry, slightly mipglecl 
with silver : it is elegant, and worthy of 
the donor. A natural idope before this 
charming cottage gives you a full view of 
Sir George's bouse, which is a heavy un* 
meaning building, that, were it not for 
a fine sheet of waAer ai^ som^ forest 
scenes, would almost spoil my prospect. 
The right hand is whc^y obscured by the 
offices and thicket ; the lf|t ctmm the 
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eye, through a wiading rood, to a dieerffii 
viUage ; where a waln!iit*tree, of growtli 
imiw»m«rialy iiad assembled^ at the ino* 
Bdent I first saw it, men, women, and chil* 
dren,under itsshade; all of whomw^e em- 
ployed la various sports in honour of our 
arrival. Behind, are only a few artless 
walks, and some fidds belonging to this 
oraamented cot ; aimmg which are fixed 
rustic seats, to mark the points of view 
for observing the prospects. Ah ! what 
can be wanting to a scene like this, but 
the disposition to enjoy it? They tell 
me, too, that the rides all around are be* 
yond measure lovely. 

We now adjourned to Percy Vale, the 
cimnsy mansion whichlmentioned. I could 
not but observe that Lady Harington had 
delicately spared towards herself those 
elegancies she had bestowed on me. No* 
tlung jus to be seen from this house half 
00 pretty as the rustic portico of mine, 
which is full before it ; but the gard^uf 
and park are magnificent. 

Ladjr Hamgton's housekeeper had 
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provided a pretty little maid to do the 
common business of my little family; 
and Mary, as I never needed an atten- 
dant on my person, will officiate as cook 
and housekeeper. A ruddy youth is like- 
wise hired, to prune the garden and go 
to market -.^--^the first part of his office will 
not be very troublesome, for I love wild 
l^ature, and the shrubs to be overgrown; 

♦* Nor does the breast, whore fancy glows, 
Peem ev'ry flow'r a weed that blows 
Upon, the desert plain/' 

Among the wants of this sweet place 
is, I am told, a coach-house ; but as Lady 
Harington is so near and kind a neigh* 
, bour-^and I shall probably never go out^ 
unless to church, but in her company — - 
I shall not think of keeping a carriage^ 
Perhaps I may purchase a single-horse 
chair, which my rustic footman has ^en 
much in love with, and its owner wishes 
to sell, 

I now write from my drawing-room, 
green-'house, or study — ^for you may call 
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it which you will. The windows are all 
thrown up 5 the sun chequers the floor 
through the vine-branches ; and the 
orange-trees and other plants^ ranged 
along the steps, diffuse a variety of sweets 
-^— to the soul vigour, and to the senses 
indulgence. 

Oh, Amelia ! had either you or I been 
born to the possession of this small but 
elegant home, how would our young and 
animated hearts have delighted in embel- 
lishing it ! Happy in each other, and 
with taste to enjoy the scenes around us, 
the great world had then been ever merely 
a vision to both 5 and we might have led, 
on earth, the lives of angels. Alas, my 
dear ! I could, perhaps, better have borne 
any other lot than that appointed me. 
In simplicity and youth I could cheerfully 
have toiled for my daily subsistence, and 
laid my weary head, without a sigh, upon 
my pillow, had this heart of mine been 
unwrung ! Had I, on the contrary, been 
united to the man of my choice, whatever 
bis degree in life, what labour would not 
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h«ve been lightened^ had he but deigned 
to commend my diligence. 

Ab it is, I am^ in youths only tb^ 
shadow of myaelf— the breathing grave 
of my own hopes and wishes ! and ^vea 
all the perfection of nature now bloom- 
mg around^ seems as much wasted ttpml 
me^ as the flowers they scatter on dead 
bodies. To be cast off without a <»usd 
—-despised, insulted ! — ^left thus to linger 
out my days in a sorrow not produced 
by misconduct ! — ^' Cruel remembrance ! 
how shall I appease thee ?'' 

All the misfortunes of life we can, by 
comparison, reason, and religion, support : 
it is those of the heart which alone can 
subdue us. Just Heaven! are we bom 
only to complain ? I fear, I fear it is 
the sad lot of all who love ! From the 
qaoment we truly fed that sovereign pash 
wm, restlessness, irresolution* never-ceas- 
ing ai^daieu^on, intrude with it, and 
prey for ever on our peace* I reoiember, 
I alike repined when I lived m the house 
with Lord Westbury; when I spent every* 



hour in the hope of seeing him the ne&t; 
when I believed his heart to be mme, and 
}axew my own to b^ hi3. How exquisite 
^ felicity does this now appear !-— What 
strange creatures are we all^ naturally! 
pestined ever to lose the present by an 
anxious anticipation^of the future^ till that 
which was the fiiture being arrived^^ we 
look back on the past with regret. 

I hardly knqw hpw: to rei[iise Captain 
Percival a wefeome at a. house of whiieh 
I hs^ innocently robb^ himr^at least 
for a time. In parting with me he o£ken 
got, af far as his wishes ; but not daring 
to express their tendency, or trust his fail- 
ing voice, he would turn from me, to con- 
ceal the delicate, the generous, sensibility, 
I most sincerely wished him a lot much 
more happy than that he wished himself. 
The Misses Frazier (who always keep up 
their state, and address themselves to me 
as their uncle*s widow and a dowager of 
threescore) *< waited upon me to take 
leave ;" but my languid looks interested 
not tb^n{ — caps, balls^ and concerts. 
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fermed their whole conversation. Per- 
Cival, from behind the chair of the eldest^ 
east up his eyes ruefiilly, with a shrug so 
emphatic, that Lady Harington nearly 
laughed out. 

I see her coming, with her pretty low 
carriage and elegant ponies : I know that 
ahe.will have me, so I may as well con- 
dude. No more of complaining when 
she appears. It is my interest to per- 
suade myself that I am happy, and to find 
its old charm in every object around 
me. 

Adieu ! 



LETTER ex. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Orange HilL 

TENDER indulgent friend! ^how 

touching is every instance of your kind- 

nei^ ! Does my society make a beautiful 
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scisne like this unnecessary ?— a;* I ^ 
little world in myself? I Jfjxow this to 
be only the innocent flattery of a partial 
heart ; and though I cannot believe it, I 
feel almost as much pleasure as if I did. 
To the world at large we are content to 
pass as common persons, and to be esti* 
mated only by general appearance ; but 
to the chosen few, each individual would^ 
in t\im, be eminently amiable, and 

" Snatch a grace beyond the reach of art/* 

Sir George and his lady are already 
gone to town, and I am in a manner alone^ 
except for a few remote neighbours, to 
whom I have been, by their means, in- 
troduced. Mr. Joseph, my serving-man, 
and not unworthy that patriarchal name, 
has prevailed on me to buy the chair which 
I mentioned : he drives, and I ride about, 
almost all day. The ^ir and exercise 
Iceep me alive, I really believe ; for I re- 
turn so weary, that even pain cannot 
enable me to hold my eyes open. Yester* 
Jay I went further than usual, having re- 
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soUeA ti^ rest «fc a little rustic inn dsM 
lightfnily situated. I saw^ at some di« 
stance^ a large mansion almost in ruins > 
and understood, at the turnpike^ that it was 
of a Gothic manor-house which had hem 
built by tl^Ki^ first baron of the Westburjr 
fiunily : an estate of some extent aij^&^ 
tains to it. This, I imagine, was the re- 
treat that my Lord once proposed for 
my residence : a farmer and his family, 
are, as he told me, its only inhabitants. 
To be so near any place where Xx>rd 
Westbury is master, would alarm me, 
but that 'he never comes here, as the 
country people affirm. The situation, 
though low, seems sweetly pleasant, such 
woody knolls shelter it : and the land is 
rich to a wonder. In short. Nature hav- 
ing done so much as to leave little room 
for the operations of Art, it became a less 
desirable situation to the owner than those 
which, by requiring alterations^ at once 
exercise the taste and empty the purse. 
I know not your boasted Arlington ; but 
f^eat indeed must be it» beauties, if tKey 
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exceed those of this Yorkshire residence. 
Here, too,, we 

'^ Tread soft and lonesme o'er the vales ;'' 

An indulgence that I think you cannot 
possess. 

Profound solitude is a kind of pleasure 
for which I have a peculiar taste; at 
least, at this juncture of my life. To the 
tumults of wounded sensibility and mor- 
tified pride, a kind of misanthropy suc- 
ceeds in my soul : I no longer wish for 
any society; nor could I be gratified now 
even by that of friendship. The forms of life 
fatigue me ; and the necessity of finding 
suitable topics of conversation in mixed 
company, is an insupportable toil. Yet 
do I think my nature is, notwithstanding, 
by slow degrees recovering its energy. 
The spirits, fermented by passion, first 
subside into a stupefaction, and at length 
refine themselves into a calm. I some- 
times recollect my past life as the dream 
of madness. Good heaven ! is it possible 
that self-love should ever be so totally ex- 
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tiagldslied ! Yet e?eii this extravagsaoca 
may have its good consequence. In LamnI 
Westbuiy I have been so loiig. aocus- 
tomed to comprise every hmnan good^ 
that, when detached from him, I am «o, 
in a manner, from the whole world. 

This bitter trial, then, may have early 
decided my fate ; but it likewise has pre- 
pared me for it. The glories of heaven 
dawn OH the afflicted soul with double 
lustre. Had I enjoyed all that I fondly 
imagined, .\^diat could Heaven itself have 
given me more ? 1 might then, perhaps, 
have cast an eye of regret on this sub- 
lunary scene, even at the hour when I 
was destined to quit it. As it is, I look 
tlpon this world without hope, and on the 
next without fear. What have I to give 
tip, but you? — And if I thought vir- 
tuous attachments between souls end^ 
in the grave, I must doubt a ftitu!re ex- 
istence: Such attachments are,' surely^ 
onr foretaste of imniortaiity. 

Among the many prospects which 
finely diversify this country, about se^ 
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yen miles hence are the ruins of a no- 
ble castle. I have a natural attachment 
to those venerable monuments oi human 
exertion iand genius. Herds of cattle 
broviTsing on the bold bastions, hang over 
the edge, and, where busy soldiers once 
watched the most distant access, low lan- 
guidly around . Ragged opening* in the 
parts yet standing, show the attacks which 
the fortress once sustained ; and huge tow- 
ers, now only heaps of stones, with what 
a force they fell. Joseph drives me thither 
every hot day ; and, having procured a 
shelter for the horse with a peasant who 
lives in some.of the fragments, I sit in the 
open carriage, and read for hours under 
the shade of a romantic nodding ^ch. 
From this ascent, an imm^n^e tract of 
rich country almost bewilders the sight : 
— ^forests, winding valleys, more winding 
streams, and scattered ha:mlet3. Over 
these varying objects 1 wander with a 
a feeling 
^* Lost to tke sons of power ; imknown to half 
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Country people^ who never hare an 
idea of this kind of pleasure (how as- 
tonishing it u that they should not !) con- 
sider mine as a very strange propensity, 
I have l9st much of their confidence by 
these wild rambles : they think me a little 
crack-brained ; and dp you know that J 
fancy myself a gainer by their opinion ? 
It leaves me a power of choosing time, 
places, and persons ; and exonerates me 
if I should, as is very likely, be wanting in 
some rustic civility. I send you the first 
fruits of my rambles. 



ON RETIRING INTO THE COUNTRY. 

Oh ! let me not the scanty moments waste 
In search of pleasures I could never taste^ 
But quit at once the world's. delusive arms^ 
While Eaivy proves to me I yet have charms ! 
No more for me are henceforth spread its snares; 
I Ipatli its ecstacie^9 I shim its cares ! 
Rend the bright web romantic Fancy wove ; 
Abjure the essence of its sorrows — Love ! 
lletum, ye virgin-sisters of gay Youth, 
White- vested Peace, Simplicity, and Truth.; 
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Bear in thb heart, with fond delight, his bowers. 
And lead in playful bands the length'aing train 

of Hours ! 
Ah, fruitless wish ! Who leaves thy happy col, 
Simplicity, must seek through life the spot. 

In vain for me the varying seasons roll ; 
Nor sun nor shade revive the withered soul : 
From scene to scene in vain this form I bear, ^ 
By busy motion to beguile despair ; • 
For Love, more rapid, floats upon the gale, 
And with his wild creation fills each vale ; 
Wings his bold course o'er the tempestuous wave ; 
Nor leaves a single refuge but the grave. 
Hail, then, thou cold asylum ! solemn cell ! 
Where Darkness and Oblivion ever dwell. 
In thee the wicked can no more molest ; 
In thee the weary find eternal rest ; 
In thee are lost poVr, beauty, wealth, and famo— 
The happy and unhappy sleep the same. 

O thou Supreme ! whose chastisements approve 
The chosen objects of thy holy love; 
If erst, obedient to thy sacred will, 
I humbly strove its precepts to fulfil ; 
Ere human tears were shed for human cares. 
And my soul panted with impas^on'd prayers ; 
Ere grief began my temper to destroy, 
And the long years drew nigh in which I have 

no joy; 
If now, my cherishM errors to atone, 
I drink my tears, and stifle ev'ry groan ; 
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To fikt thy noUfest bcnmty etfiy gite«-^ 
That a^ul hour for which ahme we live ! 

Thou cold conductor to our heav'nly home» 
Come, Death ! gigantic king of shadows, colkie! 
To those who fearless gaze, thy terrors cease ; 
Till, dove-like, messengers of promised peace 
Around thee with ethereal glories pk.y» 
And aqgel^forms illtuaiae aU thy way. 
Pure flpw'rs of Paradise enwreath that rod 
Whose wond'rous touch restores my soul i 

God, 
And Uends my ashes >vith their native sod. 
Oh ! when witt th6u these weafy ^f«^ds dose ? 
When wUt thou give this heart a long repose ? 
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Tlie early lines were written when 
my embittered spirit sought to discharge 
its woe9 in all their asperity. I no longer 
feel them m ^le feroe they appeared to 
me at that moment to possess ; for I am 
much altered in temper since that period. 
A dull tranqqiUity benumbs my soul; t>r^ 
rather^ that jiM^ttl^.toucl^ by despair^ can 
no more recover its spring. Our mental 
strength seems to waste with that of our 
body, till a powerful struggle, ihstead of 
producing the variety of torments which 
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we languid) ufid^ ia haallii, ^t once esidn 
48. Yet am I not mdancholy: a $oli^ 
tary, a religious tendency softens my ni^ 
tttfe> and haJf-obKterates the sense of my 
piafit Kulfefings. Good heaven ! how mr 
excusably hltod does a<i uqfortuiiate air 
laqteiwt raider us« to all bat itself I J 
Hare wandered through the sweetest 
scenes^ unconscious of their beauty : — the 
mm was once too dim to Ught, the winter 
jtoo pow^ess to chill, the summer to 
warm me. Night, still Night, brought 
with it no repose; nor Innocence, nor 
God himself a ccHofort. That fearful pdr 
roxysm is past : — ^Natuna, in all her vast 
. v^iety 0{chB0m% agiun affects my senses, 
my heart, my wuierstanding 1 I now see 
and I adwe, in every hour and every 
seascm, the peculiar attribute which Go^ 
has affixed to it. Nothing now appears 
^tjmr insipid or dismal: the swwt re<- 
membrance of past beauty quickens the 
enjoyment of that which is yet ripening, 
I feel shocked at my culpable indulgence 
of a we^ passion* May he who animated 
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iny heart with this to<>-poig»uit sen- 
sibility^ pardon its involuntary misappli* 
cation! 

I flatter mysetf that I shall, in time, be* 
come a very good kind of country gentlei> 
iroman ; ibr I have taken to matcfa-makmg 
already. Sdlly, ray pretty little maad, I 
have married to the lad who was her fi^* 
low-servant ; and Mary, to Sir George*s 
bailiff. Joseph, it seems, was the only son 
of a thriving farmer ; who, a we^ since, 
came to lay before my high-^migl^ness 
all his catalogue of ccxmplaints: and had 
I relied upon him, I should have turned 
poor Sally out of doors at once. How- 
ever, I contented mysetf with giving him 
a hearing, and pr<Mnising' to inquire into 
the affair. Persuaded that the fete of 
the young couple was decided by this 
application, old Grab took his leave ; only 
hoping that I wduld sewd bis idle boy home 
and make him mind his business. I 
called first for the poor girl, who came in 
as white as her apron. I remonstrated 
with her on the crime of exciting a son 
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to rebeUion; «id assured her, that she 
ccmid stay in my house only by persuad* 
ing the lad to return to his father. She 
appealed thunderstruck at first; then, 
bursting out in a flood of tears — ** No, 
'Madam ! " said she, wringing her hands ; 
^' though you are the kindest, dearest, 
best of mistresses poor girl ever had, I 
will rather beg my bread than do as you 
bid me. Joe is my cousin — my very 
own first cousin — and he has promised to 
marry me ; nay he must, or I shall make 
away with myself— I never shall live over 
it.'* 

* I was afiected with this innocent sor- 
row, and comprehended from it what I had 
been child enough not to form an idea of 
before. 

« Sally!" said I with a fkultering 
tone, yet twinkling away a tear that I 
might appear consequential ; <' have you, 
then, been weak enough to make it ne- 
cessary for this lad to fly in his fether's 
face?" 

She was all colours in a moment, and 
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oAly replied by louder sobs; wiicte, loi 

Mr. Jofie^^^ ifho it teems had been Ustesk 

ing at the door» no Icmgnr aUe to resist his 

feelings, rushed into the rooai»aad, dasp* 

mg the terrified creature in his arms, exr 

claimed~r^* Sally, my love ! only tell Mar 

dam the truth, the whcde truth, and she 

wo'nt have the hoaart to he angry!"-*- 

Sally, however, fiur from taking her loyer's 

advice, buried her &ce on his shoulder — 

glad> perhaps^ to Escape irc»i herself and 

me^ or rather feding protected in the 

presence of him whom she loved. Yoo 

will grant my situation grew awkward: 

I was too young a woman to. reprove a 

man on such a sul^oot^ 4nd too ^gnified 

a persoii^et by^uati(m>jto ovierJook ik^ 

frailty* I was likewise too artless to 

know how to get. ri|d of him, and so was 

c<HnpeUed to ke«p «p niy'jCOftsequenoe. 

^ I do -nQt understand^ Joseph, your 
intrusion into.tl^s rcKwt uncalled for/' 

"To be sure. Madam, it was very 
bowld, that 1 do know ; but I could not 
help it. I ^uld not hear you so mad 
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wkb pow Saily* and die cry so, witlioiit 
coming in. Beside, I knowd feytker baA 
been here making his orations/' 

I was answered — ^nay, more, I tras 
pleased with the honest warm affection of 
the rustic. 

** Bat if you are hurt at Sally's cry- 
ing/' said I, looking as sagely as pos- 
sible, " why have you been wicked enough 
to give her occasion for these tears ?" 

" Because," answered he, Rowing widi 

a handsome ruddiness, " I was a fool : — 

that is all. Thank God I am no knave^ 

as feyther would have me be : but Imd 

I been worthy to know his mind, I would 

have gone for a soldier, or any where, 

rather than see this day. Sally, my love,^ 

cried he, clasping the poor girl stiil d^er; 

** don't cry so — ^never heed feji^her : I 

will make thee an honest wonmn tbof a 

vmte to forbid the banns a Imndrai and 

a hundred times over. Let him keep h» 

money if he have the conscience: ha 

can't hinder we from umng our hands 

sure, and I can n^intaia'my Sally."- 
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Here was a lover^ Amelia, worth an 
army of men of fashion ! My heart par- 
took a fond thou^ vulgar transport; 
and vowed their happiness, whatever the 
price. Sally, hearing me speak encourag- 
ingly, looked up ; and, supported by her 
lover, stammered out their little story; 
which was a very simple one. Their mo- 
thers were sisters, and married to neigh- 
bouring farmers. Joseph was placed with 
Sally's father, who always intended that 
he should marry her : all the folks knew 
this, and nothing but the ceremony was 
wanting, when Sally's fitther sickened and 
died. He had always been supposed to 
be die richer of the two : but his brother 
found his affairs so perplexed, that his ef- 
fects hardly paid his debts. No more of 
tlie wedding from that moment. Sally 
went to her uncle's house as a dairy-maid, 
under her cousins : — ^but, alas ! I compre- 
hended that Sally had previously — ^by a 
confidence too common among rustic lo- 
vers, and a little excusable from her hav- 
ing no mother to advise or guard her — 
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tnijsited the peace of har life to Mr. Jo- 
seph's honour ; and on his integrity was 
her whole reliance. He insisted on mar- 
rying his Sally; but his father forlmde the 
banns, and ill-treated the girl^ who was 
already half broken-hearted, in {M*opor- 
tion to the obstinacy of his son. At 
length he turned her out of doors, and 
she betook herself to my service ; whither 
her lover followed her, till the three 
months which he wanted of being of age 
should expire, when he might lawfully 
marry her. However, I had sense enough 
now to perceive that she could not wait 
these three short months, without bemg 
the scoff of the village. 

What could be done to save the poor 
girl ! Gold is a universal panacea; and 
I thought a little might act on the old 
man as an emollient. I sent for the sa* 
vage, but I found him a mere country 
miser. He had reckoned on Sally's hav- 
ing fiftjf pounds to begin the world with; 
and this he insisted on, without agreeing 
to give his son any thing till his death. 
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I had a gfrcsat mind^ to disiip])dint bim^ 
kn from gmd^ingj the mcmey^ than vex- 
SKtiiMi at being iwrerbome by a clown i 
bat finding that he would not yield, I 
did: Sally's tears, and her k>ver*3 in« 
tegntyi were wordi t^ice the sath. Oh, 
what a joy did this unhoped event ponr 
into their faithfiit holiest hearts ! M^ 
had served me too well not to deserve an 
equal naarriage^poption ; and the wed^ 
dtngs ware deiebraled at my expense, 
and honoured by my presence, witb that 

of all the rural world. The defect in our 

• 

younger bride^s abape was hardly thought 
a blanish, now die was made an honest 
wonian of; and the miserly feather got as 
drunk, with joy, aa if his son had married 
the. la^. 1^ the manor. We mustered up 
% blkWk fiddler,: audil gave the ball in Sir 
George'n green-houae, whidi was cleared 
on the oocasBon.. Sally is so pretty, that 
our otter bride (but for the dignity of 
virtue) had.no chanoe ei being noticed in 
h^ cootpany ; and bo modest, as not to 
forget fomier wshap^ in her preseni fe- 
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licitj. But as to Joseph, what mortal 
would he havci diai^ped &tes with ! An 
air of exultation at his own integrity, uob* 
mixed with that, fearful refinement so 
common among men in higher life who 
have found a trusting woaiaxij sat on his 
features. He seemed to think that he 
should do well, hecaose he had deserved 
well ; and that Sally had confided in him 
above all men, because sl^ had loved him 
above all men. Our day was 9peat in 
festivity, and fini^ed, as I observed, by a 
foall^-^4^ ball worth an hundred . birth- 
ctay ones. I took infinite pleasure in only 
seeing the rustics lau^: and retired at 
nine o'clock, wlule they wene all elbow- 
ing each other in the dance; hoping that 
I had yet twilight enough to conduct me 
home, without dampiiog the {Measure of 
the party by taking two people fi*om it. 
As I crept along the verge of the park, the 
younger bridegroom's heart supplied me 
ample sublet fer contemplation. I asked 
ir^elf, why a mere .down shpuld act 
with a nobleness of sentiment unknown 
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in faigher life P-^Do learning and reflexion 
undermine^ thens those virtues which they 
are meant to cherish? Ah, no: it ia 
feshion! — that varnish of life, which) 
being, like all other varnishes, poisonous 
in its nature, contaminates the heart. 
I started from these meditations, by hear*? 
ing a half^strain on the flute not &r from 
me. Music in a wilderness by moon-^ 
Kght, mi^t well recal the fairy and 
magic tales which once deliglited our child- 
hood. I recollected " Ye Woods and ye 
Mountains unknown;" and, " One Day 
I heard Mary say" — that exquisite Sco& 
air. Lost in attention^ I heeded not the 
clouding-in of the moon, till it was quite 
enveloped, and I found myself in im- 
penetrable darkness, in a place very im- 
perfectly known to me at any time. I 
stopped, and, resting against a tree, waited 
for the sound of the flute, intending to 
follow it ; but, from the vanishing q£ the 
moon,. the sound ceased, and a profound 
stilness succeeded. I was now obliged 
to retrace my own steps in my mind : 
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and thinking that I had recollected 
enough of the way to get back again! to 
the green-house, I set out very vali- 
antly; but turning a corner upon my 
right hand, ran full against a man. "I 

♦would have given my life for a doit> so 
entirely had fear taken possession of me. 
I remember his inquiring who I was, bat 
1 could neither answer nor stir. Even 
now I cannot guess how I could havfe 
rambled almost back again : which was 
undoubtedly the case, as three raimites 

►brought me into the midst of my danoerfi ; 

'^ where, in tlie object of all thjs foolidi 
fear, I recognised Captain Percival, who 

% liad likewise been my guide. I e:q>ressed 
neither surprise nor pleasure at this un- 
expected rencounter, though I felt both, 

'lest I should eilcourage him to say ^me^e 
than I wished; but ordering a chaise, 

-threw myself into it as soon as it was 
ready, and only gave him ap invitation to 
dinner three days afterwards, ihteriding 

'to fortify my intrenchments with a regi- 

*ment of his counfty acquaintance. The 

VOL. IV. t 
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next morning, however, defdnged my 
scheme, by presenting this epistle, — 



" In auklresstng myself to you, Madan^ 
I wave form and respect^ knowing your 
oontempt for the first, and finding no 
power in language to ex^H-ess the latter 
in the degree I feel it. Your aecideatal 
discovery of my residence in your neigli- 
hourhood, determines me to avow the 
tender siecret which has so Ic^g hovered 
oiKmy lips without once escaping them. 
Yet I tremble wh^i I own to you that 
my happiness i$ in yotir h^nd$, though 
well I know that declaration to be my oufy 
y^&aMe. Ah, who could have foreseen^ 
-that, when my uncle himself invit^ me ; 
, iwhen he told me your charms, your merits 
' i^f*vd)0 could have foreseen, that, by a mem 
, comssioo, I destroyed perhaps the :^pe 
; which you then might not have deaued 
me ! Yet my cousin and aunt have botjb 
confided to me the manner of your mar- 
riage, of which the law would Qot t^e 
^cognisance. That would, at once, annul. 



a ffite wholly nominal^ and which rea$oii 
invalidates. Could I believe that you 
would one day or other consent to derive 
the name yx>n dignify from a Percival yet 
living, what should I have to wish? If 
then, Madam^ that fine feeling which ren^ 
ders you so justly dear to aU honoured 
with your friendship, should extend to the 
man who has, in his ardent though hitherto 
hopeless passion, the highest claim to it, 
you will, at length, allow him to take an 
ii;pparent interest in that precious health 
$md wel&re which must for ever include 
his own. 

" But if (as my. anxious heart at in- 
, tervals. still forebodes) I should be unable 
to inspire a passion like that I feel ; if I 
am never to know a happier name . than 
that of your friend 5 let me not, by this 
dangerous declaration, fc»rfeit a title so in* 
estimable. The sight erf a felicity equal in 
all degrees, awakened, yesterday evening, 
too powerfully the feelings of my heart ; 
and the visible fading of that &ir firame, 
th^ fuln€S9S of every sensibility : these 
L 2 
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have wrong, at length, a troth from me, 
which I am already conscious you will not 
approve, or my eyes must, before now, 
have learned the blessed hope from yours. 
Oh think, if so, that I shall be too severe- 
ly punished in knowing that I can never, 
in a single mstance, contribute to her hap- 
piness who will then, for ever, remain the 
innocent misery of 

"Edward Percival." 



I have so perfect a regard for this 
estimable young man, that, in my answer, 
I was almost as frank as himself. 



"TO EDWARD PERCIVAL, ESQ. 

" I do not hesitate to acknowledge. 
Sir, that your letter gave me more uneaisi- 
ness than surprise. Your uncle was very, 
very strange in his general conduct ; and 
most so, surely, in the idea he imparted 
to you. Lady Harington and her mother 
are more astotiishing still ; but as this im- 
uccottntable confidence in the daughter 
proceeded from love to me, in the mother 
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it proceeded only from aversion. I am 
sensible that the law might deprive me of 
the name I bear, and restore to you the 
income I hold. I leave it to yourself to 
judge on this occasion, and only regret 
that it is impossible I should ever be allied 
to you in any other manner than I now 
am. I will place an implicit confidence 
in you, to prove how anxiously I wish to 
obtain your esteem, though I disclaim 
your attachment. 

^* By a greater mistake in my clioice 
than this in yours, I have loved, like your- 
self — in vain. I felt, too poignantly almost 
for my reason, an unmerited insult, and, 
without duly considering the conse- 
quences, accepted the specious proposal 
of Colonel Percival : but in marrying him 
I sacrificed myself to a burning resent- 
ment. Such afault called for chastisement'; 
and Heaven was pleased to send ihine 
in the fault. There are,' alas ! prepos- 
sessions too powerful to be extinguished 
by reason, duty, or time : to such a one 
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I am the wasting victim, and have nothing 
to bestow* on you but the compassion I 
demand. 

^* I think I owe it to yout merit to 
acknowledge^ that once a heart like that 
I now decline would have fulfilled my 
wishes; but never since I knew Captain 
Percival. Were it possible that'I could lose 
the remembrance of one dear, though 
worthless, object, I could never awaken 
again in my nature a spark of tenderness. 
You now can no longer mislead yourself; 
and, by making th6 effort in time, may 
escape a grief like that you see me sink- 
- ing under. The woman whom you have 
distinguished is too generous to wish you 
less happiness than you wii^ yourself. 
She will ever cherish the true regard which 
she feels for you, and has no fear of your 
wronging a cotifidence that must render 
you for ever silent both to herself and 
the world. Rejoin your regiment; calm 
your agitated mind : this way alone are 
you able to oblige me." 
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The servaat brought me bsK^k this' 
hasty note,--- 



** If obedience, be the test of love, the 
ol^ct of your heart, when most anici<iiis 
to please, could not vie with him whom- 
you rgect. I haye ordered my horses, 
and leave you, Madami perhaps (oh, ago- 
m»mg perhaps! J for ever I Th»s fir your 
command is law. But to forget you-r-how/ 
while you are .so barb^ously generous, is 
tiiat possible ? You grant that ^ there 
are prepo3se$sio]!is too powerfol to yield 
to the united efibrts of reason, duty, and 
time." Do you think it possible tliat you 
should inspire a weaker one than you 
feel? 

*' I flattered myself your letter, what** 
ever its purport, would lighten my 
evils ; but to learn that there lives a man 
who might make himself the envy of his 
whole sex ; to whose very falsehood you 
dedicate a life so valuable to the world at 
large — so invaluable to the individual who 
now addresses you — ^Ages might pass ere 
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I could express to you the agony which 
my heart feels at this trying conviction. 

" Allow me, at least, always to sub- 
scribe myself the most faithful, humble, 
and devoted, of the many who are im- 
pnessed -with, the sense of your merit. 
, : ' i ^^ EnwARP Percival." 



. Iinured, as I have long been, to sorrow, 
I coukLnot refuse d few tears to a lover 
lakQ'this. Amiable, interesting Percival ! 
IJive to jregret tha^t I cannot love anew, 
ind, perhaps, again feel all the misery 
from, which I now' am slowly escaping! 
Would that I could tell how to restore his 
pe^e I But his cure and my own is at 
hand, and the same remedy will relieve 
hoth/ , : 
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LETTER CXI. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

YOU have read and re-read, my dear 
Amelia, the list of the prizes in the lotT 
tery, but never did it enter your head, 
that, just when she did not want it, your 
Cecilia came in for one of five thousand 
pounds. I had, as you well know, a blank, 
whefn as many shillings would have been 
a relief to my mind, though no addition 
in my calculation of happiness. Lady 
Harington bought the ticket, and sent it 
to me the day before she married. The 
luck, therefore, is hers, and not mine. 

I have no earthly use for this money 
myself, but am pleased to think that I may 
now save Sir George some trouble, and 
* become my own executor. There is a 

most valuable woman, married to a man 
so like herself that he never knows a pain 
but when he recollects how entirely hei* 
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wel&re, and that of her children^ depend 
upon hi« life. To those beloved friends 
two thousand pounds would be a prize in* 
deed ; and that prize wiets theirs the morn- 
ing my ticket was drawn. I will neither 
hear a word against this, nor a syllable of 
afdoiowledgemaat. Sir George Haring- 
ton will immediately remit Mr. Forrestw 
a draft for the money. Ah, how often 
havje I wished for this power without eyet 
hoping to obtain it ! 

I have secured an equal sum to my 
sister, that dependence may never give 
her a pang like many which I have felt. 

The last thousand I mean to employ 
in promoting young Percival in the army. 
His fortune is not narrow enough to make 
this mark of my attention necessary ; but 
as I feel myself an illegal incumbrance on 
it, I take pleasure in returning the obli- 
gation in that mode which I should think 
would be least disagreeable to him. 

Lady Harington delights in my ac- 
quisition, though she bought a blank for 
herself at the Same moment. She re- 
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minds me of the restitution, and alluden 
to the &Me of Mercury and the Wood^ 
man. 

Her letter gives me an astonishing 
piece of news : Lord Westbury is, they 
say in town, a ruined man. I imagine 
at the gaming-table. Sophia further adds, 
that she saiv his estate in this neighbour 
hood advertised for sale, while the entail- 
ed fortune is thought to be tied up in 
annuities. Report informs her that an 
execution is now in his town-house. 
Good -Heavens! how I felt for him, in 
spite of all, when I read this ! His mar- 
riage with an heiress like Lady Diana Sel- 
wyn, as I thought, totally broken oflF; 
but a line or two lower I cast my eyes on 
faer name. 

Sophia tells me that she saw Lady 
Diana the day before ; but vranted cou- 
rage to say a syllable of my Lord, till she 
.heard that sweet creature mention him 
with her usual partial regard. Ah, lovqly 
Diana! if such be your generous nature, 
I, even I, must love you I A conduct 
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hke this will (if a reformation be possible 
in him) incite him to deserve her ; for his 
own liberality is such as to make that ap- 
pear to him the first of all human virtues. 
Liong, long may they be happy in each 
other ! I^ at last, have brought myself 
to widi even that — wish it virithout one 
tear, one instantaneous pang J My soul 
is, at length, totally subdued to my for* 
tune. I think — nay, I am sure — ^I have 
so well considered the iuture, that I could 
now meet Lord Westbury with the same 
composure I could Mr. Forrester. Hiii 
ill fortune could alone affect me a single 
moment : for that, I still feel a foolish 
.something yearn frliitlessly at my heart. 
[f. have always been more accustomed to 
study his interest than my own; and 
hardly can as lotig a time &s we spend in 
impressing these weaknesses on our minds 
serve to ei&ce them. 

Another packet catne this morning 
from the gay Sophia. Ah, who that sees 
her can think Heaven has fixed a standard 
for happiness any more than beauty ! I 
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have known those who surpassed her in 
every thing but the art of being pleased, 
and the talent of pleasing. A young 
lady whom she has taken for a companion 
is the subject of her present epistle. She 
dwells upon her modesty, her merit, her 
beauty (for, wonderful to tell — though 
without that advantage herself— Lady 
Harington is charmed with it in her own 
sex), in terms which might make me think 
my influence on the wane, did not 
her frankness show it to be yet undi- 
minished; for the shortness of my letters 
makes her, she says, so uneasy, that she 
must hasten here immediately, though 
Sir George raves about his executorship 
affairs, and all his business. 

Nothing can be more comical than 
her description of the Fraziers, who,- not 
being able either to brook the legacy 
which their uncle lefib me, or my disposal 
of it, are so fonnally severe, so politely 
impolite, that they* never meet their 
charming cousin without great- danger 
of a quarrel. r: - 
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Did I ever describe the Fraaierft M 
to you ? I think not. Take, then, their 
portraits Warm from a resenting spirit; 
The eldest is not less tlian five-and-twenty^ 
and of an uncommon height and si^e r 
the n[iagnitude of her person- she ren^orR 
still more obvious by dressing in the ex-« 
treme of the mode« Her features are too 
c^rdinary to attract, but for the sallovr hu« 
of her complexion, which is hardly a shadig 
lighter than Omiah's. Her shrewd eyesf 
with an unremitting malignancy survey 
every other person^ except whpn they 
are tortured into a variety of directionSjin 
hopes of conquest. Awkwardnesas its^^lf 
becon^sf, then, a thousand tim^s mc^e 
disgusting : each overgrown limh, throws 
itself into something which>&he calls grace; 
and Jier strong coajijse voice softens into 
an almost'inarticulate delicacy* Slie tiiu^f 
tures all her discourse wid^ a bpardingr 
school smattering of French ; and,, with] ^, 
circulatingJibrary knowledge of letter^ 
sits in judgement oa every work whic^ 
she hears ment^ed. How often ,coul4 
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I have convicted her of having read only 
the Review, in which the book in question 
has perhaps been praised, perhaps blam^ 
ed, without reason. In short, with just 
superficial information enough to prevent 
fools from finding that she has none at; 
all, she is the goddess of a certain circle; 
where her opinions are received with 
avidity, and reported with confidence. 
In short, she 

*' Has learnt the art to please, 
With all the charms of labour'd case* 
Thro' looks and nods, with meaning fraught. 
To teach what she was never taught." 

While poor Miss Peggy Frazier, a 
mere machine, 

*^ Alike if satire or if praisc> 
Still says whate'er her sister says. 
Sure test of others ! faithful glass, 
Thro' which the various phantoms pass ! 
Wide blank ! unmeaning if alone : 
No wish, no care, no thought her own ! " 

And yet I think the last the most con- 
temptible Qf the two characters -, because 
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she prostitutes good nature to the pur- 
poses of ill> and becomes the vehicle of 
slander without the talent to invent or 
the spirit to enjoy it; Nature has not 
been less bountiful of her coarser mate- 
rials to this lady than her sister, for she is 
uncommonly tall and large. A vulgar 
flush spoils her complexionj which might 
have been tolerable, and renders more 
masculine a hard set of features. So just, 
on consideration, appears this picture, 
that, could Sophia read it without the 
names ofher cousins, she would cry out — 
** These can only be the Misses Frazier ! " 
Such women love only themselves: 
but as Miss Egerton never was handsome, 
they had the moderation not to hate her, 
till slie by marriage rose into conse- 
quence ; for her understanding never be- 
came an object of rivalship, as she affects 
no display. Few, indeed, show a vanity 
of intellect but such as have little to be 
vain of; yet admiration is so alluring, 
that the mind must be independent in- 
deed which is above courting it. 
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*^ The proud, to gain it, toils on toils enailttre; 
The modest shun it but to make it sure:'' 

and, perhaps, those who are truly deserv- 
ing <mly bound their desires to obtaiiimg 
the praise of such as, by their acknow- 
ledged merit, render it a homage indeed. 
Their little cousin — enriched by Colonel 
Percival, and married to Sir Georgtf 
Harington — completely takes the lead of 
these daughters of Goliah, and, of course,' 
is abhorred by them. She is too pene-' 
trating not to see what she deigns not to 
notice. Not that Lady Harington wants 
a certain quidcness of character, which 
often embarrasses those whom she does 
not like. Piercing eyes are apt to dis- 
please, unless they are enlivened by per- 
fect good humour; but as my dear So- 
phia has always been disliked by those 
who slightly knew her, so cannot she be 
thoroughly known without being infi- 
nitely beloved. A desire of obliging, an 
unstudied openness, a playfulness of dis^ 
position, blend with her little failings, in- 
somuch that you remember them no 
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longer : nay, however capable of wound- 
ing with her wit, she never resorts to it till 
very highly provoked. It is certain that 
she then has the singular talent of utter- 
ing, without any apparent discomposure, 
the most bitter and mortifying truths. 

Malevolence and slander Lady Haring- 
ton alike despises ; nor do I recollect any 
thing she wants to render her irresistible, 
except sensibility. But though the want 
of that may prevent her ever rising to the 
height of happiness, she cannot fall to 
the depth of misery. 

On so dear a subject I could be pro- 
lix—perhaps I already have been so. 

Adieu, my only friend ! Be happy, and 
tell me often that you are so, lest I should 
conceive .myself forgotten by you too. 
Pardon the hint ; I fear I am a little pee- 
vish. A teasing neighbour drove here in 
the morning, and obliged me to lose the 
" blessed sim," by playing at picquet all 
• day with her : and this she calls coming 
to keep me company. 

Adieu again ! 
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LETTER CXII. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

I DARE believe that the last thing you 
now expect from me is another surprise ; 
and yet I have one in store which might 
make us think those extravagant incidents 
we laugh at in novels probable enough. 
As to myself, I have already seen and heard 
of so many extraordinary occurrences, that 
I am fully persuaded imagination never 
yet invented circumstances which life has 
not realised, though, perhaps, not exact* 
ly in the same way. Who would think 
that Lady Harington's lovely new fricaid 
should prove my own sister ! Yet so it is. 
After Marianne's blind acquiescence in 
my aunt's humours, one moment has de- 
prived her of all better prospects, and 
thrown her, at last, on the world, sher 
being habituated to af&uence, of course 
M 2 
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less able than your poor Cecilia to bear 
mortification. ' 

My aunt^ too,- is perhaps as much to 
be pitied as despised. Failing remit- 
tances obliged her to think of visiting her 
estates in Barbadoes, and she insisted that 
Marianne should go too. My sister 
called at your brother's to learn my ad- 
dress^ but Mrs. William Forrestep, who 
alwaya took offence at her being, as she 
termed it, the fine lady of the family, gave 
poor Marianne a most chilling reception^ 
thoroughly piqued,, she soon took her 
leave, and assured Mrs. Forrester that she 
should never repeat her visit. Too late 
she recollected that she had quitted the 
bouse without the information for which 
Ae came. Conscious of having neglected 
yow, she hesitated as to addressing a letter 
to the Parsonage ; when, by one of my 
aunt's sudden whims, she was hurried 
aboard; nor could recollect any channel 
by which, unknown to Mrs. Hertford, 
she could receive your answer. My 
aunt was very ill during her voyage, and 
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so uncommonly fond of my sister, thai 
she made a will, naming her as the s<rie 
heiress of her fortune. Mr. Hertford, 
brother of her late husband, met her on 
landing, and carried her to his house; 
where he furnished her with full proofs of 
the fraudulence of her factor* Attended 
by an^attorney, she set oiit for her own 
estate, leaving Marianne to amuse her- 
self among the Hertford family. The 
first news she had of her aunt was three 
weeks afterwards, in a letter of invitation, 
which, to her astonishment, was signed by 
the name of the very man who had for 
years plundered her property. This 
worthless fellow, it appeared, was young, 
handsome, and artful. My poor aunt 
fell (as she fancied) in love with him at 
first sight; and he had soon address 
enough to save all inquiries into his con- 
duct, by gaining a right over hers. 

Had Marianne possessed the spirit of 
Cecilia, instead of obeying this summons 
;Bhe would have immediately embarked 
for England : however, she complied with 
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her aunt's wish, and was carried out of the 
reach of every one whom she knew ; as the 
Hertford race were in a flame at the 
ignominious match, and wholly withdrew 
from the bride's acquaintance* My 
sister was, however, to meet only with 
surprises; for the youthful bridegroom, 
like another Petruchio, had tamed a still 
more intractable ' Catharine. All my 
aunt's whims were disregarded, and his 
only of consequence. Nay, in the true 
spirit of dotage, Marianne once saw her 
kiss the very cane with which he heather. 
Believe me, this is a literal fact, and no 
addition of mine. 

All hopes of fortune were now at an 
endj for my aunt's whole property was in 
the hands of a person who knew its value 
much better than herself To crown poor 
Mary*s misfortunes (surely we are a 
lucky pair!) this grateful bridegroom 
suddenly discovered that he could like 
the niece much better than the aunt. 
You, who know her prudery, can imagine 
how Marianne received this intimation. 
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Her first idea was to leave her aunt; but in 
that country it was not so easy to migrate 
as in this ; nor could she hope to quit the 
house without the concurrence of the own- 
er. He, it appears, was a Machiavel ; 
for now he contrived to awaken the jea- 
lousy of his wife; who soon took the alarm. 
The villain hoped, no doubt, that my poor 
sister, when doubly tormented, would 
finally resort to him, as most powerful or 
least insufierable; but slie took a more 
prudent step, in disclosing to my aunt 
her persecution, and her wishes to get 
out of his reach. The weak woman was 
too fond of her dear-bought idol to keep 
any one near her whom he loved better 
than herself; and, at the risk of, in my 
opinion, her life, assisted Mary to escape, 
and supplied her money to carry her 
home. No ship being ready to sail for 
England, she immediately embarked in 
one bound for Lisbon, where she got into 
the English packet : among the many pas- 
sengers, she found Colonel Gregg and his 
lady, our old neighbours ; who, on learn- 
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ing the strange occurrence which brought 
her into their company^ took her under 
their protection from Fahnouth; and 
Mrs. Gregg being a distant relation of 
Sir George Harington, called, when in 
town, on his bride. The name of her 
companion elcited the curiosity of I^y 
Harington, who soon discovered the bS- 
finity between us, but mentioned it not to 
Mary: that dear giii could not expect 
to find in Mrs. Perctval her nearest rela- 
tion. In a situation like my sister's, the 
offer of becoming companion to Lady 
Harington was very acceptable ; and the 
kind creature was delighted to bring me 
so unexpected a pleasure. 

As to my aunt. Heaven only knows 
what will become of her, should her t3rrant 
discover that it was by her means my 
sister got out of his hands ! 

Lady Harington refuses to part with 
her new friend; but, were I not sure 
that Marianne is as cold as &ir, I should 
think it an unwise step to present her 
continually to the eyes of an old rake 
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like Sir George. The little allotment I 
had made, although I wa^s unconscious of 
her destitute state^ will save Marianne 
from absolute dependence. I would press 
htr to remain here, but that I know she 
would break in upon my solitary, resigned 
plan of life, without finding happiness in 
sharing it. Had she not loved the world 
and its goods, she had not, perhaps, been 
at present so situated. With Lady 
Harington, every thing wears a smiling 
aspect ; and I would wish them ever to do 
so, both to her and my sister. 

So ends the history and the misfor* 
tunes of Marianne ; who has conceiv- 
ed so rooted an antipathy to our colo* 
nies, that, would they crown her queen 
of Barbadoes, J do not think she Would 
visit it again. 

No, I have not lost my little hmdn 
maid: nothing can prevail on Sally to 
leave me. The pleasure of being belove4 
by her husband, respected by his rela^ 
tions, and able to establish herself credita^ 
bly, cannot tempt her. Is there a chann 
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ill homan li^ like gratitude ? It is only 
what every honest heart intuitively yields, 
yet it ever strikes us as an emanation. 
What an indirect censure on society in 
gaieral is the surprise which it excites ! 

A'propos — ^how have you the face to 
mention such a word to me ? Did I not— - 
without hesitation, without acknowledge- 
ment—accept from you the offer ot what 
you must ill have spared from your own 
wants ? Do you grudge me, in turn, the 
pleasure of indulging myself, and convert 
the very design into pain ? 

Deprive me not, my dearest, of the 
only unchastised delight which Heaven 
ever gave me! Acknowledgements we 
can hardly accept from those who are in- 
different to us — affection is the only pay- 
ment of hearts ; and that is already so 
perfect in yours and mine, that it is in- 
capable of addition— especially from so 
poor a cause as money. 

Adieu! 
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LETTER CXIIL 

TO FRANCIS TREVILIAN, ESa. 

HolberfsHall. 

FROM the bustle of George's wed- 
ding, and the hurry of his election — from 
fiddles and fools, do I make my glad escape 
to-morrow; weary with bowing, hoarse 
with huzzaing, crippled with dancing, 
and out of humour, as usual, with every 
things 

George is the envy of all the northern 
beaux. In one month the lucky rogue 
has carried off Sir Geoffrey Holbert's hei- 
ress, whom they had besiaged in vain. See 
what a long head, a tolerable face, a red 
coat, and a good assurance, will do in this 
world. The gentleman has turned out 
just what I thought he would, notwith- 
standing his parade of sentiment — a mere 
man of the world: has run away with 
a woman whom he despises, only to make 
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his fortlme ; and forced himself, through 
her interest, into parliament, only to 
make a second bargain of his own talents. 
I would not refuse to grace Sir Geoffrey's 
forgiveness by my presence, or else you 
may guess that I had but little inclination 
to the expedition. 

I found the long-hoarded October flow- 
ing plentifully — only mixed, I believe, to 
make it go further, with an equal portion 
of small beer ; and had the satisfaction to 
hear Sir Geoffrey order that the ox, which 
he bountifully roasted on the occasion, 
might not be thoroughly done, that every 
one might have a bit. As to the bride, 
what account can I give you of her ? She 
most resembles Vanbrugh's Miss Hoy- 
den ; and I veidly think, had not a red 
coat come in her way, would, with that 
young lady, have married the baker. 
Georgfe laughs either with or at her, ac- 
pprding to his company. He has too much 
^ense not to know that he must never 
think of defending hers. As it was merely 
from the idea of being highly allied that Sir 
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Geoflfrey— who, by the bye, has no pedi- 
gree on his own side to boast — forgave this 
elopement, most impatiently did he ex- 
pect my arrival; which was announced 
to the whole village by the tinkling of 
three unmusical bells, which the rustic 
inhabitants are pleased to call a set. 

Imagine you see a house which covers 
about two acres of ground, with casements 
enough to render it merely a lantern. At 
the very small iron door of an enormous 
porch, then imagine you behold Sir Geof- 
frey Holbert, with a fine wiiite flowing 
periwig, that whenever he bows he may 
recover, as old Dryden has it, " with a 
water-spaniel shake ;" and a coat of the 
date of Queen Anne's coronation, one 
cuff of which seems enough to make a 
modern beau a frock. Behind him, let 
fancy repres:ent to you his rustics duly 
arranged j their poor thick heads most 
grotesque in size and appearance (thanks 
to, George's French valet), while their 
persons are arrayed in fine new liveries 
of red-and-yellow, which on the short 
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fellows reach to the quarters of their 
shoes, and on the tall ones seem no 
longer than sailors* jackets ; for Sir Geof- 
frey, I understand, very providently orders 
the vsrhole set to be made of one size and 
length, that they may suit the next 
wearers as well as the present ones. Since 
I have ventured to begin the sketch, I 
positively will go on with it, however 
tired I may be. Through these odd myr- 
midons was I led by their as odd master, 
whose pre-concerted compliment was 
suddenly abridged by the necessity of 
numbering my servants, and making an 
exact computation of the additional ex- 
pense which such a suite would cause 
in his house-keeping. Whether George 
thought that his eyes could not meet mine, 
and both keep our countenances, I know 
not, but it is certain that I had no greeting 
from him. As I was advancing to a noble 
oak chair, in which I presume Sir Geoffrey 
sometimes administers justice, and some- 
times comforts himself with a nap, I met 
a pretty cherry-cheeked girl, who stopped 
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short, and, placing her hands before her, 
made me a reverential courtesy. Not 
doubting, from the description I had 
heard, that this was George's bride, and 
willing, to acquit myself to the taste of 
the rustics, I e'en advanced eagerly, kissed 
the damsel, and wished myself joy of such 
an acquisition to my family. I was cut 
short by Sir Geoffrey, who, tugging my 
sleeve, in a fretful tone cried out " Zook- 
ers, my Lord ! why, that is my house- 
keeper ! " I must own I entertained, 
from his manner, a suspicion that more 
than the house was in her keepi»g ; nor 
tiras this, I find, a vague .idea. The girl 
reddened ; gave her master a sulky look, 
me a delighted courtesy, and withdrew. 
The butler soon appeared, with hock and 
other refreshments ; after which a melan- 
choly pause ensued, broken only by an 
exclamation, now and then, of the old 
gentleman, of *^ Where the devil is this 
Becky ! " and the dispatch of a short foot- 
man after a tall one, to summon Mrs. 
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ClifTord; but as, like Job's messengers, 
not one of these fellows returned, poor 
Sir Geoffrey, shaking every curl of his 
wig in a bow that reached to my toes, 
begged leave to introduce his daughter 
himself. 

I afterwards found that the lady's best 
clothes were not come home, and nothing 
could prevail on her to be seen by her 
lordly brother without her silver gown. 
At length, on her father's producing her 
mother's jewels, which were in about a& 
good a taste and as bright as the Copper 
Captain's, she began to array herself. 
George, in Sir Geoffrey's absence, had* 
made his entreSy to assure me that my 
condescension had charmed the old Ba* 
ronet, and I had quite cut him out. 

Sir Geoffrey, at length, led in the 
bride* The fouf-ensemble of a lady's dress 
I can form a tolerable judgement of, but 
the particulars are always far beyond my 
powers of decription. Mrs. Clifford's sur- 
passed any thing I had ever seen, for ab- 
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surdity. When she had got over her don- 
fusion sufficiently to survey me from head 
to foot, she was, I am persuaded, asto- 
nished to find me a pleasant, civilised be- 
ing, not above half a head taller than her- 
self. I could not forbear casting a ruefid 
look at George, after I had examined his 
choice. He stooped, and whispered me 
with a smiling degage air, as if saying 
something complimentary of her : " She 
has five thousand a-year ! — ^were you the 
happier for marrying from love ? " I waa 
answered. 

At dinner, the bride got on more easy 
terms with me, and found her tongue. 
She has a country kind of wit. Her com- 
mon-place repartees delighted her father, 
who heartened her with—-*" Well said, 
Becky ! Why, matrimony has improved 
thy wit, my girl 1 " On my word I be- 
lieve thgit he loves his daughter as well 
as his housekeeper. I, however, am the 
pride and joy of his heart. '* Ah ! if 
Becky had married you, indeed ! " said 
he, when we parted last. 

VOL. IV. N ^ 
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I soon found that Oeorge was work* 
ing hard to persuscde his father-in4aw of 
the propriety of his getting into parlia* 
ment ; and just at that juncture a seat was 
to be obtained at no greater price than 
superceding honest Santlow^ who has al- 
ways well merited the confidence of his 
country. Sir Geoffrey however, who now 
first tried his borough interest, pursued 
the point and carried it. ^Squire Clifford 
was chaired, the ball given, and the bride 
introduced with iclaL To the great de- 
light of Sir Geoffrey I opened the ball 
with his daughter ; while he sat peeping 
at us both through his spectacles, and in 
forming all by-standers tlwit his Becky 
had the handsomest foot and leg in that 
county, or the next to it. The Itonoura-* 
hie Mrs. Clifford (who will not abate a 
tittle of her dignity, and has turned away 
several of her tradesmen for nof thus in- 
scribing her bills) thought proper to call for 
the Trumpet minuet ; while she scampered 
away at such a devil of a rate, that our 
performance could only be guessed at 



by the tuner. Aftferit w» over, how cfirerv ' 
^he reoevyei vnlit\ geeat compiacenoy 
the readf-made c<»i{il]ineiitei of the ob^ 
se^qioiis '^rnrss. I reooUected the old 

, *^ HaiI, charming power of self-opinion! 
Since nqne are slaves in thy dominion* 
Secure in thee, the mind 's at ease : 
' The vain have 'only «ne to please." 

On my conacience, Fraaik, when I 
peruse this epistle I cannot confine vanity 
to my hononiable sister, since I must have 
at kart an eqpial portion of it, or I i^ould 
not sendyonsuch a budget of scandal. Do 
not show it to your wife, lest die should say 
that we encroach on a female privilege. 

Your advice is prudent; and as it 
does not much interfere with the plans 
of a lazy fellow like myself, I shall lake 
it. That calculation made of the timber 
cannot be equitable. Send your surveyor 
down as soon as you can, and I will meet 
him. 

Assure Mrs. Trevilian that I shall 
N 2 
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venture to answer for the sins of your 
urchin, eren with so many of my own on . 
my head. Lady Diana wishes she may 
act by proxy, you say. S^'s a simple- 
ton. A christening naturally opens the 
heart to matrimony; and unless she 
takes me in some foolish fit, I shall be 
half-inclined to marry her by proxy. — 
But, how dare I jest thus with an 
angel? 

1 1 have a proud and saucy heart, 
which delights in deceiving all common 
observers; and seldom is it that I am 
well pleased enough with my company 
to give them that power of judging whidi 
you always possess. 

Adieu i 
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LETTER CXIV. 

TO FRANCIS TREVILIAN, ESQ. 

Percy Vale. 
CX)NFOUND your pradent caJcula- 
tioDs, and my own too ! Would I had 
let my steward sell every venerable 
oak for a sapling, . before I had felt a 
twinge which recollection renews! or 
stood in the trjring and awkward predica- 
ment I now do ! Twice have I called for 
xny horses, and resolved on flight: but 
pride, obstinate pride, insists upon my 
stay; commands me to meet her with a 
dauntless eye, and repay with silent con- 
tempt the injuries she has done me. But * 
is it in nature to triumph oyer a dying 
woman ? one whose languid eyes seem 
ready to close for ever, and yet, even 
now, retain that melancholy softness, 
(nameless beauty !) which charms, fixes^ 
fills the whole soul? 
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I will, however, expose her arts ; those 
arts which, ever successful, delude her 
friends at this moment as they once did 
her lover; and make her, after all her sins, 
admir^, attended, w<?rshipped qs a suf- 
fering angel. I have a right to compel 
her, in turn, to feel — ^and feel she shall; 
yes ; she shall find, though late^ that I 
know her, and dread lest I should disco-* 
ver her past ill conduct to the adoring cir- 
cle in which I find her. 

I write as though you had partaken 
my rambles, while you know not even of 
whom I speak : and yet you must ; for 
who has ever disordered my intellects, 
irritated my feelings, unknit every nerve 
of my frame, but Cecilia, faithless, un-? 
grateful, beloved Cecilia ! 

Trevilian, I have always deceived even 
you. Ashamed to acknowledge that I 
was still the wretch of such a wretch, I 
laboured to attach myself to Lady Diana ; 
and nol finding it possible to think of 
woman and forget Cecilia, I scampered 
about, to lose in agitation and motion 
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painiiil, {Munfiil recollection! In public 
I talked^ suog^ laughed, an<jL trifled, like 
other men; but every hour pf loneliness 
restored to my heart its pains,, its wants, 
its deep incurable sense of disappoint- 
ment. I f<mnd within a chilled, immea* 
surable void, which nothing could coih 
tract, nothing could fill. Enraged, at in- 
tervals, to feel this, I cursed her, myselft 
the. whole world. But why repeat, why 
dully enumerate, my frantic starts of rag^, 
despair, disdain, and injury! Yet did I 
master myself so far as neither to name 
nor seek her. Alas ! unnamed, unsought, 
has she come upon me, and I fi^ fier 
power in every throbbing vein ! 

The surveyor is not yet arrived; and 
my house here so out of repair, and mi« 
serably furnished with tattered remnants 
of ancient splendor, that I could not find 
a comfortable chamber in it, or a good 
inn within reach. The galleries, doors, 
chimneys, windows, with a thousand aper^ 
tures besides, gave such fi*ee passage to 
the wind last night, that I could not sleep 
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Kmt its howling^ and rose thk monung be* 
fi»re the sun, "the benign and dewy 
sweetness of the air led me to walk over 
the estate. Solitude^ and the beauty of 
the scene, insensibly cahned my mind. 
I found a thousiuid hitherto unknown 
diarms in this romantic country,-, and 
saw how mad the project had been of 
partipg with a portion <^ land which nBm 
ture had sp highly ^iriched with all her V9n 
riety, and of which, certainly, a most in-^ 
adequate valuation had been made. I lost 
myself in refle2dons on the time when this 
place was the well-peopled residence of a 
bold and haughty baron, who, delighting 
to make his vassals happy, never cont«oda4 
but with his king. How changed were now 
the nmnners ! Hie poor were crushed 
to the dust, the monarch on the con-* 
traiy worshipped. That luxury which 
knproves our omiforts corrupts our mo? 
rals; and hard indeed, is it to restrict 
those imaginary wants which a wise man 
never allows himself to know. I was 
transfomed almost into a mere country 
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^mtlemsi^ without one distim^ion but 
hmmanityy one pleasure but benevolence, 
when I started with disgust on hearing a 
padc of hounds in full cry very near me* 
Pre^ntly after I saw their owner sap* 
proaidi^ who dismounted to examine witii 
his groom some hurt which his horse' had 
got in the foot. The £aniiiar address of 
^— " Zovrnds, my Lord ! is it you ? Ha^e 
you forsaken St. James's to pay your ori<t 
sons to the rising sun in our part of the 
world ? " made me recognise Sir George 
Harington; who readily acccnhpanied me 
home to break&st^ and, by the hearty 
fNie he made, showed me the advantage ci 
ridmg twelve miles before you see it I 
soon understood that he had not thought » 
famiself too old to venture on another 
ymug wife, was grown a sober fdlow, 
and almost liyed on his estate in this 
neighbourhood. He was eloquent Gn\ 
the sul>iect of matrimony, and, I soon 
found, thought his bride a nonpareil. I 
laughed at a delusion so natural, and 
Ideated the subject sarcastically. He ith 
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silted thftt he shoiiid mitrnm wfXiomat^ 
9Umy if I would Imt acooBeqwQr him ^o 
see ^living angd aad a dying one. Having 
nothing else to do, I agreed to dkie witli 
him, and inquired noiiirither as to his two 
ttigels. I asked his adrioe conceming the 
Aispoml of my estate, on which we rode 
about all the morning; and when we ap? 
preached his house» the piirkrke^per told 
Um that hi^ lady was not at home. 
Without one word of inquiry he turned 
his horse^ and invited me to follow him. 
The road was cut with such taste through 
a wood, that I thought only of the varying 
ioefii^ till we readied a gre^i gdte, 
where we dismc^nted. A few moments 
» brought us to a kiml of Italian vttla, sW 
gul^ply constructed; There was I know 
pet what of elegance, simplicity, and ro- 
Biantic beauty in the whole, that fisced my 
attention. Passing through a shady ^udy 
into a shfubbery bdbind the house, I saw 
three ladies walking, one' of wh<$in kaued 
on the two: others. That one, on oup 
approach, sti^ped, daspedhar htods^ and 
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frithottt tuhimg^ her head dropped it oil 
Hie shoulder of her friaid. We hasten!^ 
to oflfer assistance ; but hardly had I the 
strength to give it, when I cairt; my eye« 
apon Ceqilia> my own adored Cecilia^ waU) 
i^>eechless, sinking to the earth, but not 
insensible, A oonyulsive emotion ran 
over her features, and her eyes riveted 
themselves on mme with a heavy sadne«9 
incid^it to death. How powerfiil are 
the habits of decorum ! Even at a mo^ 
ment like this the hypocrisy of politeness 
prevailed over all my awakened feelingly 
and I showed her only the same attention 
that Harington did« Yes ; I saw this wor- 
fdiipped of my soul in a manner expiring^ 
and shared not her direful struggle. It 
was some time before she could utter a 
sryllable; but laying her hand on her 
heart, and gasping violently, she seemed 
to imply that har complaint was oonsti* 
tutional. Could I survey that beautiful 
ruin of the fairest form which nature eyer 
wrought, ready to drop into dust at every 
breath of air that blew, and remember 
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liererrors? Ahl even in death the grtoes 
of Cecilia were only wasted to a delica^ 

yet more exquisite ! That voice, now so 

low, so musically low, and saddening ! 

Oh, woman! powerful woman! what 
may you. not do with us, when one mo- 
ment of sorrow and of suffering oblite- 
rated from my mind all its deep, its eter* 
naHy vowed resentments ! I now recol- 
lected, in one of her companions, her 
lovely but insipid sister ; and had no need 
of introduction to discern, in the ani- 
mated character of the third lady, the be« 
loved of Harington. 

Recovered enough, at length, to speak, 
Cecilia thanked me for my attention with 
the frigid air of a perfect stranger; and 
Miss Rivers making me a cold and distant 
courtesy, I renMned piqued to the soul. 
Lady Harington, alone eager to please 
and to show that she was herself pleased, 
by the sweetness of her manners justified 
her husband's panegyrics. I imderstood 
that the fair trio were all to dine at Percy 
Vale; and adjourned with Sir George to 
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redtify our dresses, and leave the lad^ 
time to change theirs. ^ 

Some business still engrosser Haringh 
ton; who, finding that I wished to write, 
has left me in his study. I write, yet scarce 
can I see the paper ; for fiill before mo 
stands that elegant habitation where 
dwells my— no, not my Cecilia, Colonel 
Percival's Cecilia. If ever my ears be* 
come reconciled to that sound, they must 
have long been used to discord. 

I even thought that resentment mark- 
ed her air, ho less than disgust and cold- 
ness ; yet her eyes pursued my steps. 1 
turned at the last, and still those dear^ 
those^melancholy eyes were fixed on me. 
Perhaps her heart labours with some hu* 
miliating confession: my pardon, my 
pity, may yet be essentiitl to her. Top 
surely all that relates to her will ever he 
interesting to me. I could almost resolve 
to fly backr—hear her, indulge my soul 
with listening to that touching voicci 
pour forth aU my own complaints, and 
;'dieve myself from the treasured load of. 
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bhiemess and reproaches ! 1^6 only ;«rliei 
caused my disappointment can gii^sK at 
its excess: her tears, her syiiipaihy> w6uld 
yet assuage my anguish of heart.--* 
Though another is bom for my wife, I 
would yet live on terms of friendship with 
Cecilia, The idea of restored conMenCe 
awakens me to a new being : the torpor 
of inanity is past — ^To-morroW sJiaiU exr 
plain alL 

To-morrow ! said I ? Alas ! tbia day 
has done its cruel work, and left me the 
wretch of the creation. Yesterday I was 
comparatively happy, in the persuasion 
that I was the person injured. I regard 
iliyself at this moment with horror ; for, 
oh 1 I find, too lat6, that I have UncOEh 
isciously be^h the ftiurderer . of her sO 
long, so ardently beloved. She gave IM* 
her whole heart — ^frankly, tenderly, fondty 
she gave it to me-— and I broke i<. The 
misery is complete; — it is irretrievable : 
and to stigmatise itte, even to myself, 
with the same unalterable sweetness,- thfe 



same generous tenderness, she would 
forgive, she Would console me i Cecilia 1 
my angel Cecilia ! where shall I find con* 
solation when thou art vanished from me ? 
when I seek in vain those pure, those ex* 
pressive eyes, which drop the dews of 
heaven upon my failings ? Yet quivering 
under this severe dispensation of Provi- 
dence, I own its justice in depriving me 
of her. It has made my offence , my ' 
scourge ; and surely so keen a one, that 
my sufferings may expiate my sin. 

Lady Harington's entrance obliged 
me to break off my letter: the study- 
doors opened to a saJoon, whither she 
conducted me. Cecilia was sitting on a 
sofa, with that dignified grace so pecu- 
liarly her own ; and, as if by a^eement, 
each of us showed towards the pfher only 
a cold complaisanee ; yet I could not but 
be struck with her nobly candid counte- 
nance, her equal unstudied manners. If 
art, thought I, can produce an effect like 
this, thou mayst yet set the world in 
onus.' 
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Sir George requested that his lady 
would play to me $ wfaicfa die did in a ca^ 
pital manner. He then entreated my Ce^ 
cilia^ for never can I give her the odious 
name which she has taken^ to succeed her. 
After a little enU'eaty and irresolution^ she 
sat down, and, saying that she did not 
want a book, sang from some old poet 
(Catherine Phillips, I think) these lines : 

Tis true, our life is but a long disease^ 
Made up of real pain and seeming ease. 
Ye starsy who these entangl'd fortunes give. 
Tell me, oh ! tell me why 
It is so hard to die. 
Yet such a task to live ? 

If with some pleasure we our griefs array. 
It costs us dearer than we can repay ; 

FonTime or Fortune all things so devours^ 
Our hopes are crost, 
Or else the object lost 
Ere yet we call it burs ! 

Words so singularly applicable might 
alone have affected a heart impressed like 
mine: but the simple melody of the 
airs— that voice, which I once knew tv 
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have been* almost unlimited, now modu- 
lated to so low, so poignant a sweetness ;— . 
the heart that gave such an expression 
to the whole ; — ^a form so elegantly fra- 
gile; — and eyes at which her very soul 
seemed issuing in a flood of radiance aa 
they were occasionally raised towards 
heaven, — gave the solemnity of death, in- 
nocence, and truth, to every accent she 
uttered. I felt an agonising softness 
and blended shame, that tempted me to 
publish all I knew — demand all that I 
did not know; and, clasping her to 
my bosom, hold her there till the last 
breath escaped from either hers or my 
own. 

A strange chill had by this time 
seized the whole company, and a dinner 
which we only tasted was soon removed. 
As the ladies seemed impatient to follow 
iti Harington and I spun out the dull 
hour of their absence between politics 
and agriculture. One strange tale circu- 
lating in the world I learned from declaring 
that I had changed my mind and would 
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Hot sell my estate here, which he seemed 
inclined to purchase, — ^that it was gene-; 
rally believed I could not avoid it: in 
short, in his phrase, that I was done up. 

Tea at length was atinounced, and 
we returned to the saloon. Cecilia had 
retreated to a bow-window, where she 
stood in deep conversation with Lady 
Harington : her sister was carelessly play- 
ing on the orgsm. I saw the charming 
eyes of my love yet foil of tears, though 
she fixed them on the garden; and I 
found it convenient to take a survey of 
the pictures, to hidie the effect these 
powerful tears could not but have on my 
heart. Disjointed ideas form wretclied 
conversations; and a constraint which 
j>oliteness could not conquer, nor pride 
disguise in eitiier, increased every mo- 
ment. Each swelled with the conscious- 
ness of at least supposed innocence, and 
received that as an insult from the other. 
1, however, had it at my choice to make 
my exit, and accordingly ordered my 
phaeton. But Cecilia, after a pause which 
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had seemed necessary to enable her to 
speak at all^ having cast her eyes in a col- 
lected manner around, fixed them on Sir 
George's lady : 

*^ A situation so peculiar, perhaps un- 
precedented, as mine," said she in a fal- 
tering voice, "justifies some singularity 
of conduct 'y and as I may never again 
meet Lord Westbury, at least in this 
world, I at this trying moment feel it due 
to my own character to demand an ex- 
planation of some parts of his conduct, 
and to account for some parts of my own. 
Sir George and Lady Harington — ^to 
whose kindness I owe the estimation I 
hold in this world, the little acceptation I 
have in it, the little, the very little com- 
fort that remains to me — ^may well be 
astonished that, till this hour, they never 
heard your name, .my Lord, from my 
lips, nor knew the leading secret of my 
life." 

*^ Spare yourself and your fi*iends the 
pain of this agitation, dear Madam," 
said Sir George. *^ Can we know you, 
o2 
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and have a doubt of your propriety of 
oonduot: in all instances ? '' 

" If^ Sir Georg^^ yQH j«4U ftot jpiermit 
me to owe this iclaircis(e^He$ti t0 v^y 
frienib^ alloiY *^e to owe it to iftyifelf. 
It. 'ini wiisedi too commonly the M^ of 
the obscure to T)e silent ; to |?ury fnr ilieir 
heafts the miseries :they aink und4^; attd 
to be reduced: to annihilation'^ iii thi» 
world. I thdv^t that I could :havelK>rne 
to the grave the secret of my soulj but I 
knew not, fiuniliar as I had been with 
every other kind of calamity, the bitter- 
ness of unmerited contempt. Although 
that moment cannot be distant when 
doubt will be lost in certainty, yet would 
it sooth the painiul ii\terva], coqjld I.kam 
that Lord Westfaiicy iitad some mMiVfe for 
his cruel fcoWoocBa- to'on^ M^hbse only, 
fault was hi. his favour. / Do not ima^e» 
my Lord, that I address myself to your 
feelings : my demand is upon your ho^ 
i»ur only — ^upon that integrity which is, 
or ought to be, inseparable from your title 
t9 distinction. My transitory views have . 
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long, long since vanished into ain One 
Stroke," added she, bursting into a pas?, 
sion of tears, *^ went through my very 
heart ; but time, reflexion, and religion, 
have allayed the anguish even of that.— 
I telve been wanting to myself, my friend, 
in not preventing your imagination from 
d^*a^^ling my fault, by fifst confessing 
it YeByl.wiU' frankly own that 1 was 
culpable Enough to allow an unfortunate 
partiality to seize oh uiy soul,ovhen Lord 
Westbury*s union with another ought to 
have restrained me ; but I dare leave it to 
himself to inform you, whether the weak- 
ness of my heart extended to my con- 
duct/' 

The impression this singular kind of 
candour made upon tne is inexpres- 
sible. Every word, to iiSe an ihteresting 
phtase of her own, ^^ went through my 
very heart." With eyes fixed upon the 
carpet, I appeared a self-convicted crimi- 
nal. Not a sentence did she utter, but 
teemed to take a reason from those which 
had hitherto decided my opinion. The 
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ardour of innocence was in her voice, and 
the clearness of sincerity in her eye. Yet 
how could I answer? Had my proo& 
been clear as the noon-day sun, was it 
possible for me to throw a reflexion on a 
woman ? With a voluntary equivocation 
I at length hesitated — 

" Those to whom your merits. Ma- 
dam, are so well known cannot; need my 
testimony; but! am willing to declare 
to the whole world, should you suppose it 
necessary, that I thought you the most 
chaste of women." 

** Thought ! '* cried she indignantly, 
redoubling her tears : " barbarous du- 
plicity ! Ah, Lord Westbury 1 you brought 
that to a proof. Thus far, however, I 
have no right to complain. One more 
question I will venturfe ; and remember^ 
that I expect you to answer me as truly 
as you must Hun with whom dissimulation 
is vain." 

I arose piqued. ** My honour. Ma- 
dam, has perhaps -been as well tried as 
your virtue. I can lay my hand on my 
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hearty nor ^ feel it give one conscbuS 
throb." . 

. "I am willing to think that candour 
an obligation^ my Lord, which I might 
peiiiaps consider only as a right. May 
I, then, at last know why you have se- 
lected me as the helpless object of a scorn 
which you would not show to any other 
of my sex?" 

" Pardon me. Madam, if I do not an? 
swer a question which I never expected 
to hear." 

Starting up disordered, she repeated 
in a .broken inward tone—" I hoped to 
have been proof against every thing in 
this life ; but a silence so cutting adds a 
deeper thorn to those which you Jong since 
planted here ! "-r-pressing her white hands 
passionately on her still whiter bosom, 
f* Lfeave me. Lord Westbury ! I now ask 
nothihg more of you. Leave me, while 
I yet can die in charity with God and 
man. Your sight," continued she, clos- 
ing her eyes indignantly, " is painful, it 
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is eveA tortaring, to her whom yon so 
coolly condemn/' 

'< It shall never mdre. Madam, offend 
^ou : but pardon me if I add, that you 
owe the justice you claim. The esteem 
of this company is not indifferent to me ; 
nor would I incur the censure of inhu* 
manity." 

/ ** Leave me^ my Lord !-^Lady Ha^ 
rington, let me go ! " — ^struggling to dis- 
engage herself, with an agitation of man* 
ner and countenance almost amounting 
to phrensy. " Your silence. Lord West- 
bury, has destroyed my character, and 
your words my peace. I find that I am 
not to owe ev^n a vindication to him 
who alone exposed me to censure: let 
me, then, be indebted to the kindness of 
my fi*iends for their esteem. A little, a 
very little time will give a fiill, a final 
conviction to you all. My heart, already 
broken, cannot endure a trial like this.— - 
Farewell, Lord Westbury — fiirewell for 
ever! I cannot be harsh, uxxkind, un« 
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generous : — ^preserve the heart you hav6 
last won from the agonies I suflFer : ren- 
der the life of Lady. Diana happier and 
longer than you will allow: mine to be/' 

^^ Stay, Madam/' cried I, warmed 
and provoked in my, turn; "you leave 
me in too painfid a predicament: and^ 
since it must be so, I will answer your 
question* You asked me why I treated 
you with a ^corn that I would not' show 
to any other of your sex. I reply. Be* 
cause I loved ycm beyond the whole of 
it." 

** Oh, heavens ! You tyrannised, you 
insulted me, then, only from knowing 
your power ! " 

" Had my tenderness met the return 
it merited, you would have borne my 
name, or your father's only." 

*• To what a singular fete am I 
bom!" cried she, sinking into her seat 
" You reproach me, then, with a reso^ 
iution which you, and you only, obliged 
me to take ? Well you are aware that 
my heart could have jio share in the no- 
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minid union; and my candour^ for what 
I now declare to his relations was fully 
known to Colonel Percival^ secured me 
the esteem of him whom I married. He 
suggested tins as the only way. of assuring 
to me an independence to— ^cUe on. How 
could it>'' added sh^ covered with a soft 
carnation glow, and fixing her ^es re* 
proachfully on me, ** how could it have 
any other consequence ? But did not you 
for^e me to accept his proposal ? did you 
not write ?-^Add ingratitude to falsehood^ 
and renounce your vows with a barbarous 
coldi^ess ? Did you notrrrfor .Ivjiy should 
J. seek .to conceal ^rjessen /the imortifi- 
cation — refuse me ?" '" j 

,/;: *^ That letter. Madam, wa^ extorted 
Ijy ;your own. Spare me the bitter recol- 
lection of them bodi;" . , . ,. . ., 
I /* Every moment seem£i to add to^ tlie 
mystery, which I vainjy, expect it . will 
clear. Do me the favour, my Lord, to 
relate the light in whiph all my actions 
have appefir^d to you since I Irft your 
house. .If ^. for,. your own s^ke. rather 
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than mine I woidd hope^ joxEt resenre 
proceeds from a mistaken sense of honour 
in any instance which regards me^ think 
more justly. Conscious of innocence, 1 
cannot suffer from even a rigid scrutiny 
into my conduct ; for my love," added 
she, " has beeii through life my chief 
fault. Alas! it has likewise been my 
greatest misfortune ! " 

** You urge me to an indecorum 
which I know not how to reconcile to 
my sense of honour : yet remember, thai 
it is at your reiterated request I speak. 
I will begin witK our meeting in the 
court, where my protection delivered 
you. What was the concealed part of 
that adventure? You even then dared 
not trust me with it." 
. : She started up, and answered me with 
a look. Indignation fladied through the 
tears yet flowing, and a bright glowen^ 
riched her pale complexion. 

" Gockl heaven ! " cried she, raising her 
eyes from me to that, «^ is this, then, the 
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might J crime viivfcich. costs tne my life! 
Misjudging Lord Westbnry ! what will 
you feay when you do know the* whole of 
that aihrentune ? when I tell you thai 
yomitb^^hi^ was Hie author cf '^ insult^ 
iuid nay^^prehensto^ for-yt^ 
cause of the ooncealme^t^? £ dur^ appeal 
inren to Mr. Cliflbrd himself." ^' 

^' You appeal, then, to a villain. Ma- 
dam : it was he who first ii^sinuated the 
suspicion into my mind. Oh, Cecilia! 
I fear, I fear I have in all instances heen 
alike mistaken. Rest here, then, all in- 
quiry, and in one dear embrace be the 
past forgotten 1" , 

** No, my Lord ! " cried she, receding 
'With a dignified firmness : " the hoiir is 
gone by — ^the tie is broken! Broken? 
was it ever knit, if such a &ult c6uld 
break it? Your own knowledge of my 
conduct might have counterbalanced a 
hundred such little concealments." 

" I do not tell you that this was the 
only or the most doubtfiil error I could 
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mention. Thitik of your conduct in 
France ! Could all Paris mistake, like my« 
adf, respecting your flight ? " 

^ I do not know what you mean by 
ray flighty my Lord; nor how a creature 
sa unknown and insignifibant came to be 
spdkei^ of ^t all in Paris. I left it, gladly, 
in Lady Kiliarney'&carriagje and escorted 
by her servant^. I left it on the morning 
following that memorable one, when I 
found you in her dressing-room. Lady 
Harington knows the day well, for she 
was on the road with me, and will wit* 
ness that when I passed and repassed her- 
self and mother I was alone; till in the 
packet we commenced that jfriendship 
which can end but with our lives." 

** If this.be true, rwhy did you travel 
alone? f Why should you fly from him 
who had hastened to seek you — only 
you ? unmoved by my letters, unaffected 
by my tenderness — ^I will venture to say 
my generosity !" 

.•'Ah! virhy wa^ I not unaffected by 
all ywir actions ! To debase yoivsdf b^ 
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an attachment to Lady KiUarney would 
at any thne enough have shocked me; 
but to insult me with the sight, of it — ^to 
pursue a loose amour in the very house 
which I inhabited V* 
: ''There my doubts return again. How 
came you in her house ? . I miist own that 
it was the last I ever thought to meet 
you in." 

" Gracious heaven ! '* cried she, '' what 
does all this mean ? Did not Amelia tell 
you that I went abroad with that vile 
woman, by Mrs. Granville's recommen* 
dation? That lady knew no more than 
myself of the lightness of her conduct; 
and when at last I was shocked by the 
discovery, I became, by my own choice, 
a prisoner, till the unlucky day when 
X met you. Ihe following one, I easily 
obtained Lady Killarney*s consent to my 
departure." 

" What say you? — you lived in her 
house ? This is altogether a most inex- 
plicable mystery. You boarded, as Mrs. 
Forrester told me, at the convent St. <~-^: 
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it was there that I sent, nay personally de- 
livered, letters for you. You returned me 
word, by a Miss Eliza, that you were 
ill, very ill, not able to see me. To her, 
at your own desire expressed in a note, I 
gave Mrs. Forrester's packet. In short, 
who could it be^ that, assuming your 
name, ran away with the Marquis de 
Louvigny? and what could induce the 
prioress herself to confirm this strange 
fabrication with her own lips to me ? " 

So deadly a paleness seized her now, 
that I feared I had, though at her own 
desire, brought particulars to light which 
she wished for ever buried in oblivion j 
and I pierced her more deeply by aggra- 
vating apologies. Lady Harington gave 
her drops ; for her eyes now seemed clos- 
ing in death, and now were fixed im- 
moveably upon me. Long gaspings at 
length restored her speech : it was deter- 
minate, though feeble. 

" I see, I see it all ! " cried she : " the 
black veil of sin and malice at length 
is rent: — a base, inhuman woman has 
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undone me! She was eren fbrtanate 
enough to find an associate like herself^ 
and a nature to act upon which was cre- 
dulous even to a folly. I upbraid you no 
longer, my Lord: live at peace with your 
own heart — you are amply acquitted. 
I even feel more for you than myself. 
You will, perhaps, have long to brood 
over this discovery, while me it only 
kills." 

" Oh, heavens, my love 1 what say 
you ? How, how shall I conciliate you, if 
this be an insufficient atonement?"—-! 
sank at her feet. 

Her agitation recovered by more 
alarming me. She clasped my hands in 
hers, and, fondly raising them to her lips, 
impressed on them a cold convulsive kiss. 
I wept, I groaned — ^I knew not what 
I did. 

" Oh, this is too much ! " at length 
cried she. " Human strength cannot 
support an eclaircissement like this. Could 
I have thought that such a possibility ex- 
isted, the silence which I have hitherto 
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preserved, I would have sacrified my life 
to maintain. Far indeed> Lord Westbury, 
be it from me, who have so long wished 
to know you happy, to make you other-* 
wise. I submitted to suffer in your opi- 
nion while you were absent ; but could I 
see you despise me? That abandoned 
woma.n, to whom Heaven in its wrath de- 
livered you and directed me, foresaw all 
this. Alas, my Lord ! there was in the 
convent, where I did awhile reside, an- 
other Miss Rivers — Miss Eliza Rivers, the 
friend of Lady Killarney. She, as the 
only inmate of that name when you ar- 
rived, obtained the letter meant for ine : 
from that, she comprehended enough to 
receive your visit without danger of de- 
tection; and from yourself, enough to 
carry on the delusion. Oh ! why did I 
not suspect that my^ ruin must be the 
basis of such a friendship ! I can now 
call to mind how carefully Lady Killarney 
kept me in my own apartment, till the 
unlucky moment when I emerged and 
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fbund ybu in hers ! Tlie worthless girl 
who bore the same name with me^ wa^ 
the natural daughter of Lady Leyburne, 
and seems destined to perpetuate the 
disgrace to which she owed her being. 
She, for I witnessed some marks of mutual 
partiality, doubtless eloped with the Mar 
quis Louvigny, and completed the plot. 
The prioress was a lady incapable of 
deceiving you : she was herself deceived j 
and, having heard of your visiting only 
Miss Eliza, could not even guess that 
yoti knew m€. A disgrace which so 
much affected, engrossed her; and the 
Miss Rivers who had so recently eloped 
from her house, was the only one whom 
she was likely to imagine you inquired 
for. But it could not be Lady Killar- 
ney-^— it could not be Miss Eliza Rivers- 
it could not be the prioress — ^ah, no : it 
WW Heaven itself that *t6ok you frbm^me ! 
I was not perhaps worthy of thie felicity 
you mieant to bless me with, and it has 
thus shortened all my griefs-^my repin- 
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ings ! I forgive you the too easy bel4e£ 
Oh, Lord Westbury ! do not thus shock, 
terrify, afflict me 1 " 

Never, surely, did; misiery exceed 
mine^ during this clear decisive recitaL 

*^ Oh ! you," groaned I out at last; 
" whom in guilt, perfidy, ignominy (as 
I thought), I still loved— forgive me! 
Whence came you so perfect, but to de- 
stroy my peace 1 Had you been pas- 
sionate, had you been weak, long since 
must we have known the motives that se- 
parately influenced us ! Now, how can I 
supplicate your pardon ? how can I even 
accept it ? Spurn me as a jealous ideot — 
a weak rash wretch ! — ^any thing but a vo- 
luntary villain, and I will own the title. 
Yet, oh, Cecilia! to a fond, an eager 
heart, is not credulity natural? I ask 
nothing from your justice; I throw my- 
self upon your mercy-^your mercy only 1" 

" Rise, Lord Westbury, and give me 

a hearing — a fuU and candid hearing! 

.You address a heart more willing to 

believe than you can be to assert your 
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honourable intention ; whose worst af&ic- 
lion was to be obliged to conclude you un- 
worthy its regard* That delusion once dis- 
sipated, I think that I can struggle with its 
other feelings. Restored by this explana- 
tion to all worth a wish — ^my esteem, my 
tender esteem — you may fulfil the obli- 
gations formed under the misconception. 
My views on earth are finally accom- 
plished; and deaths not marriage, must 
henceforward employ my thoughts.'* 

" Not marriage, Cecilia ? " 

" This declaration is induced by 
reason only, my Lord. Why should 
I wish to form a tie which must make 
me look to the approaching termina- 
tion of my fate with horror? To you 
I feel indebted for my present forti- 
tude : would you seek, then, to destroy 
it?" 

" This you would call cruel, did you 
feel, did you participate my anguish.'* 

<^ I could not mean it so ; but indeed, 
my Lord, I do not intend to be entreated 
out rf a rational, a just resolution* Ever 
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beneath you in every advantage/ can I 
consent to bring to you only the misera- 
ble remnant of those which I once pos- 
sessed ? •* 

" Are you not Cecilia still ? my own 
Cecilia? the idol of a fond and faithful 
heart? Oh, speak without distracting 
me !~guess, guess the hoirors of my de- 
spair, should you yet refuse me ! " 

" I once before, my Lord, saw you at 
my feet, when it was a torture beyond 
even this to refuse you : yet had I cou- 
rage to act up to my duty; — and now to 
faU!"— 

" Cecilia!" cried I, « my generous, 
my cruel Cecilia! why did yon not aUow^ 
me to continue in happy ignorance of 
my own guilt ?— for then should I have 
had only the common evils of life to con- 
tend with." 

'^Ah! is it true, then," cried she 
with eager softness, « that you have 
impaired your fortune ? " 

I saw her error — oh, happy was the 
moment when that report arose! — and as- 
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rented, as the only way to act upon her 
liberal nature. A silent but violent strug- 
gle ensued between her pride and gene- 
rosity. Rising at length, 

«* Oh, Lord Westbury!" cried she, 
♦' how dear, how fatally dear are you to 
ine ! — you, who were born only to over- 
come my best resolutions ! Your pros- 
perous state I could have witnessed with- 
out pain, without envy; but have you 
a sorrow whi^h I ani not destined to 
diare?** 

Trevilian, you should have seen the 
benign, the celestial air with which she 
uttered tiiese a:frecting words, while she 
extended to me that haiid which now 
once more became the sum of all my 
wishes ! 

" How blest would this generosity 
make me," cried I, " had I the power of 
restoring you!" 

** Am I for ever to be refused, my 
Lord ? " said she, divinely smiling through 
the tears which love and pleasure had 
drawn forth : " Hqw can you want the 
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power to make me happy^ while you have 
thewiU!" 

All embrace, given and returned with 
equal ecstacy, seemed to bury in oblivion 
every real, every fancied injury 3 and re^ 
stored once more to my heart its only 
object, to Cecilia's its sole wish \ We re- 
lapsed into childhood c again we looked^ 
sighed, €mbra^ed*>--again wwe lost in d&- 

light and silence i 

* * * it ^.* * 

. This denouement will astonish youi 
yet see, feel, judge my situation, and say 
whether I could have acted otherv^ise. 
Recollect what was due to my first choice 
—•the wedded o£my heart — no less than 
to Lady Diana. A thousand motives 
would have induced me to deliberate ^ 
but the delicate inind of the woman be^ 
fore me required that I should instantly 
resolve. Well I knew how she would 
have been wounded at the least irreso- 
lution, the smallest deficiency of feeling! 
Perhaps you will imagine that I might 
have acceded to her proposal, and left 
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her to languish out the remainder of those 
days which I had shortened, in loneliness 
and obscurity. A few months more» and 
of Cecilia nothing would remain ! Could 
I meanly have sheltered myself behind 
my rank and my engagements, no one 
would ever have been persuaded that I 
meant to marry her, or would have cen- 
sured me for making sinother choice a^ 
much better as the lady was richer ; for 
such is the usual computation of merit. 
No being would have called me to ac- 
count for acting thus, but my own heart ; 
yet, perhaps, I could sooner have an* 
swered to the whole world. The more I 
have it in my power to become a villain, 
the less it is in my nature : and had I 
kriown mysdf the innocent means of 
shortening the days of the charming crea* 
ture who would have sacrificed her life to 
prolong mine, what rank, wealth, beauty^ 
or merit, could have reconciled me to my 
own conscience ? 

In receding jfrom the conditional en- 
gagements made with Lord Winchester, 
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I awaken the partde of his daughter to 
contend with her partiality; am expos- 
ed t<» his resentment; encounter a ge- 
neral censure. Lady Diana herself^ just- 
ly sensible of her own rank and value, 
will disdain the man who saw in another 
the object of preference. These advan- 
tages will lift her high in the eyes of the 
world, and in her own ; slie has still the 
power either of choosing or of living sin- 
gle* Xady Diana is rational; she wiH 
feel that those .motives must have been 
prevailing indeed, which could make 
me encounter so many disagreeables^ 
Had J, by one artifiioe, nay even by stu- 
dious attrition, w<m her heart, the case 
would be diiferent; but that heart, in.^ 
vduable as it is, was a voluntary gift; 
and, to her, priority of claim, unconquera- 
ble feeling, and the painful explanation, 
would ftdly exculpate me, 

Thiis, not only love, but reason, j ustice, 
and the invariable sense of right, decid- 
ed my conduct towards my Cecilia. From 
the;3e motives she gained the pre-eminence 
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"Which merit and passion ^one \rauld have 
secured to her. Yet, justly punished with 
this delicate embarrassment^ for a weak- 
ness and credulity which I can never par^ 
.don in myself, I found, that, however 
happy my choice might prove, I-must 
always have, something to regret. 

We voluntarily undermine our own 
peace, and then complain that it is de- 
stroyed. Had I never know^ or never 
been led into error by that fiend. Lady 
Killarney, how happy might I have long 
since been with this glorious creature! 
Now, sorrow and humiliation blend with 
pleasure and tenderness whenever I cast 
my eye on my love, and rack rae with a 
smothered agony. What but a miracle 
can lengthen hi^ life ! Oh, that aban- 
doned woman, and my infatuated self !-^ 
Yet why do I stamp her with a guilt so 
pre-eminent? Envy of Cecilia, and a 
desire of revenging herself on nae, simply 
her with some motives of acticm, thoiigh 
i;hey cannot juistify her conduct: it is 
from the hand of my brother that I hafVe 
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been most wounded — ^that very brother 
who has shared my fortune, lived in my 
confidence, bowed before Cecilia ! How 
refined, r^fiote, ingenious, were his ar- 
tifices ! — ^for him, nothing could exceed 
my resentment, but my contempt. In 
the tie of relationship he is saved firom my 
vengeance, but I shall ever treat him as 
my enemy, I despise him too much even 
to explain myself; but he will know- my 
whole opinion when he sees the name of 
lay bride. 

Lord Winchester and Lady Diana 
cling indeed to me ; and I could almost 
fancy that you and my other firiends had 
precipitated my engagements. It is true, 
those engagements could be only con- 
ditional: but the proud old fool never 
would see them in a proper light* I 
must, however, now act with decision, 
end Cecilia is my wife, whatever conse- 
quence may follow. 

I have dispatched an express to the 
archbishop for a chaplain and special li- 
jjense 5 after which, the day and hour 
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rests with my bdoved. Apologise in any 
way you think best to your lady, and let 
some friend stand sponsor in my place : 
it is impossible that I should attend in 
person. Cecilia is gone home to compose 
herself: I will endeavour to do the same, 
A long farewell now to retrospection! 
henceforward we must both live for the 
future. 



LETTER CXV. 

TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

Orange Hill. 

ESCAPED once more from every 
one, even from my own fond fluctuating 
heart, let me in solitude unbosom myself 
to my Amelia, and, with her, form a re- 
solution that shall consist with my cha- 
racter, and conduce to my peace. Alas, 
my dear ! neither surprise, anger, grie^ 
nw joy, can break the human heart i for 
I have seen Lord Westbury, and yet live 
tp tell you so. Overwhelmed with th^ 
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contrariety of emotions which I have fell 
for many hours^ I know not even now 
whidi most prevails. Raptm-e flows with 
my tears, and tears stream through my 
rapture* How wdl did you judge ! and 
what an idiot was I ! His honour, his 
heart is unimpeached ^ and in that recol- 
lection I lose all trace of my suflerings.. 
Have I ever been slighted ? — ^have I ever 
jshed in silence and loneliness the bitter 
drops of agony? Alas! did not my 
feeble trembling frame, my painful gasp- 
ings, prove too plainly that all this 
has been, I should think the whole an 
illusion, since he is once more devoted 
to me. I seem all spirit, as I long 
have all body; as if a wish, a thought, 
would enable me to float through that 
pure aether, now mqre glorious than ever; 
as if all the languages incident to mor- 
tality were too weak, too poor, too com- 
mon for me* Oh, joy ! most dear and 
transient of all emotions, thou comest 
like light in a dream to a blind man,, 
who wakes himself into daifeiess by the 
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excess, of his admiration ! Even so do- 1 
feel> in one moment^ that Lord Westbury 
must not» cannot now become mine. 
Why had I not courage to forbear an exr 
planation which has poisoned the peacQ 
of his days, and cannot lengthen the few 
that remain to me ! How could I be so 
selfish! I have sacrificed to my pride 
his future haippiness — that hapiHnesa 
which was more dear to me than jife! 
Ah ! had I known that he had been YUm 
me deceived ! — Perha4[>seven then I might 
not have been able to be silent. Mutu-* 
ally destructive to each other, we give an4 
take, by turns, the unsought-for power 
of afflicting. 

Sir Goorge, it seems, met Lord West- 
bury on the estate which I told you he 
had purposed to sell ; and, wholly imin- 
formed that he was even personally of my 
acquaintance, brou^t him hither, to pre* 
sent his lady to her agreeable neighbour 
The sound of a voice so well known, so 
dear to my soul, reached it before I be- 
held him, and plunged me into that ee- 
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every softness nature is capable of, carries 
sensation ahnost beyond enjoyment. I 
neither saw nor heard distinctly for some 
tinaie. 

What a diild was I to siippose, that 
the heaift' which has oiice found an object 
can ever relinquish it ! Every passion be- 
side love is destructive of the rest : — pride, 
revenge, ambition, reign but by turns. 
Love alone, powerful love, combines the 
contrarieties, and gathers strength from 
all. If, exhausted by eternal conflicts, it 
sinks into inertitude, it is only to collect 
power again to be exhausted. 

How could I ever believe that I^rd 
Westbury meant to wrong, insult, desert 
me ! Alas ! the wretch of supposed in- 
gratitude, he, too, has suffered — he, too, 
has wept! Ob, what crime would not 
those tears atone ! My heart is em- 
balmed in them. In an agony beyond 
expression, when every thing was forgot- 
ten but himself, I renewed the promise 
niade only to him -, and how can I re** 
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tract? Yet too surely I ought to with- 
draw it. Every moment of his absence 
confirms that resolution which his pre« 
sence entirely destro3rs. Alas ! there is an 
apprehensiveness in the unhappy, which^ 
including all possibilities, doubles every 
real mortification by a thousand imagi* 
nary ones. I am no longer a mere de- 
pendent : Lord Westbury has, they say, 
ruined himself. Oh, never let him fancy 
that he has lost a merit i|i my eyes by 
losing a fortune ! Sick and worn out as 
I am, I cannot hope to rest till I have 
found words which may convey something 
like my feelings to him; 



" TO THE EARL OF WESTBURY. 

" I NO longer hesitate, my dear Lord, 
thus to address you: and passing at length, 
that barrier by which I have been hitherto 
confined, I will fi-ankly indulge the tender- 
ness which neith^ time, sorrow, nor sick- 
ness, has been able to subdue. A feel- 
.ing which springs only from that, now 
governs my pen- Yet hardly know I in 
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what terqas to express my sentiments, and 
tremble at the mere idea of giving you 
pain. Perhaps by this preface I may 
only increase it, as the young surgeon 
does who tries over and over the instru- 
ment before he amputates the limb. 

" In a moment of ungoverned affec- 
tion you surprised me into consenting 
to be yours. Alas ! I never can. Have 
I to own that the wound in my heart has 
mortified beyond the possibility of a cure; 
and the power of being happy, or making 
you so, is now lost to me ! My weak emar 
ciated state is sufficiently obvious. My 
temper, too, I fear is altered. I tremble 
lest your very solicitude should rather b£- 
flict than bless me now, by continually 
reminding me how much I have lost; 
and must not you at the same moment 
feel how little you have gained ? It will 
^not be in my power to forget that I have 
•been wretched, nor in yours to declare 
yourself happy. This is cool delibe- 
ration. Just reasoning. Consoled in find- 
ing thai; I owe my fate to error, and not 

VOL. IV. Q 
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utikindnessh— that you may live in peace 
with your own soul, and mine may quit 
in your arms the feeble frame which yet 
contains it — I have conquered all human 
weakness, so far as to bound to this indul- 
gence all my- hopes in you. 

" How delicate is your situation ! — alas, 
how delicate, too, is my own 1 I have not 
been so uninterested or uninformed re- 
specting your conduct^ but that I know 
the claims of Lady Diana Selwyn on your 
honour, if not your heart. I heard, with 
a melancholy pleasure, that she was wor- 
thy your attachment; and conceive, by 
a just estimation of your merit, that you 
must be all to her* Ah, my Lord ! do 
not convert her sensibility into her mis- 
fortune! Too deeply have I felt the 
pangs of disappointment, to wish her a 
fate so severe. Fulfil an engagement 
which it depends upon yourself to make 
happy ; and be assured, that I have suf- 
ficiently subdued selfishness to be satis- 
fied with this arrangement. You shall 
present me to the sweet creature : I will 
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win her regard, and pass the few days 
that remain to me in the society of both. 
I have weighed well every word I write -, 
and this advice is dictated by honour, 
reason, and that nobler feeling which 
obliges us to consider the pains we in- 
flict no less than those we suffer. Be 
just to Lady Diana, be just to yourself; 
and, in acting up to the rule of right, 
give all the happiness even you can now 
give to 

« Your 

" Cecilia." 

*^ P. S. I cannot yet resolve to see you. 
Lady Diana knows well the little de- 
rangement of your fortune : hers ' can 
amply repair it ; and her generous heart 
will only find an additional pleasure in 
having the power. Do not ascribe to 
your conduct the debilitated state of my 
health ; since I can with truth assure you, 
that a vexation in which you had no 
share struck the blow under which my 
constitution sinks. Adieu ! Reflect, de- 
. q2 
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cide; and he all your decisions fortu- 
nate." 



I dispatched this as soon as copi^ 
ed. I was not quite satisfied with the 
style; but a minute attention on such 
points requires a colder heart; and his 
might be offended by a well-turned pe- 
riod. 

On re-perusing my hasty letter, it ap- 
pears to me a compound of faults. Why 
was I in such a hurry! Is it not the 
height of vanity in me to dictate to Lord 
Westbury? Why should I assume \ 
right to influence his conduct, while I give 
him none over my own? Will Lady 
Diana accept a hand offered at the in- 
stance of her rival ?— or can he make her 
happy, if, at that instance, he chooses 
her? Ah, what had I to do with an ef- 
fort like this ! I should have Idft Lord 
Westbury to judge for himself, in a situ- 
ation so delicate. What haughty, digni- 
fied, weak, wavering creatures are we ! I 
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am not able to pardon my heart the 
meaimess of self-love^ in giving advice 
which it does not wish him to follow. 
Why cannot it at once stoop to its follies, 
or rise to its flights ! 

I have been obliged to send for adi- 
vice- This want of breath is terrible: 
bleeding has a little relieved me. 

I really believe my head is turned: 
certainly my memory is impaired. I 
held out my hand to Joseph for a letter 
which I did not expect^ and had expressly 
forbade him to bring. But I did not for- 
bid him to deliver mine into Lord West- 
bury's own hands^ and the poor lad had 
not observation enough to attempt that. 
I mighty I find, have spared my injunc^ 
tion ; my Lord had no thoughts of an^ 
swearing me ; he never, as it appears, in* 
quired for my messenger. So much the 
better: I would have him see the pro>- 
pnuety of adopting my advice. Perhaps, 
iadeed, my weak heart expeoted that he 



^ould make some little merit of com** 
pliance. Alas! when at my feet, he 
might secretly hope for a denial. Yet 
even if so, may his every wish be crowned 
with equal success ! may a wife as lovely 
as if she were poor, and as obedient as if 
she were ugly, call forth in his heart its 
latent domestic virtues, and render them 
a mutual blessing ! 

Adieu ! 



LETTER CXVI. 

TO MY LITTLE MAD FRIEND, irSHE HAVE 
ANY LUCID INTERVALS. 

YOU, who know that I have not natu- 
rally the least taste for these high-flown 
fancies, must pardon me for thinking you 
a little touched in the brain. Here, after 
half-breaking your own heart, and not 
leaving me a single tear had I a mind 
to tease Sir George with a whimpering 
fit, you are resolved to make an end 
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©f this charming fellow. What a cata- 
logue of sins you will have to answer for ! 
Am<mg the rest, I shall lay to your 
charge the violent aversion Lord West- 
bury seems to have taken to me, for 
laughing heartily at your last night's ge- 
nerous, heroic epistle; as if he, or indeed 
any body else, could think you in earnest. 
Had I not consented to enclose his let» 
ter within mine this morning, I do not 
know how I should have regained his 
friendship; and was at no small loss to 
guess why he committed it to my charge, 
instead of sending it himself, till, observ- 
ing that he was ready to knock the foot- 
man down who unwarily called you by 
my poor uncle's name, I found out that 
he could not resolve to inscribe the 
cover. 

Would you have thought that I should 
reflect enough on this minute incident to 
lay my imperial commands on Sir Greorge 
to inform him that you had so very, very 
little right to the name you bear, that all 
the jiroctors in the Commons would al^ 
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low him to marry you as Cecilia Rif era 
still ? Perhaps it may be fiuicy, but tfa# 
man looks mudi more himself this mom* 
iikg after the news. 

What a beautiful hand this Lord of 
yours (for so he will and so he must be) 
writes! Well,if lamabletos^a^dthisun* 
sealed epistle away unread — ^wfaich piece 
of heroism I do not despair of achieving-^ 
I shall) in my own proper pereon, gain 
more credit to the se^ than Madam Ere 
whilom deprived us o£. Now do not fret 
at this stttff^^^very one in their way» my 
deari 

I long, methiidcs, Ah* an act of grace^ 
that all these mistakes may either be 
cleared up or forgotten. . Marianae and 
I can make little entertainment out of 
them, and shake our empty noddles at 
feach otiier., as sagdy as if we had somcr 
thing in them. 

My lord and master is cdoseted with 
yours — ^that is to be*--about aorne sage ma^ 
trimonial consultation: but if I do not 
wiieedle the secret out of the form^5 , 
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wihat did I marry an old man for ? Now 
I think of ity that is but a bad )dnd of 
project. I will e*en fold up my features 
to a gravity as prim as your own when 
fools are loquacious ; make ready a decent 
quantity of tears^ with a proper stock of 
urns and ahsy accompanied with a grand 
sjnnpfaony of sighs and groans, and im- 
plore my Lord himself to tell me all; 
The person most interested, you know, 
adds to every recital a life and energy ; and 
Lord Westbury's eyes, to give them 
only their due, illustrate every word he 
utters. 

Let me see — I began with an intention 
(^telling you two things:— one, I observe, 
I have related ; the other is, that I could 
not close my eyes for his Lordship, who 
sdept in the apartment close to ours, or 
rather did not sleep there, but paced 
about his room all night long. What say 
you to that ? 

'Pshaw ! he teases me out of my life. — 
" What> have you not done yet, my good 
Lady ? "— « No, my good Lord ! '* (This 
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is a little dialogue^ with the door between 

ws) Oh, now I remember what I had 

further to tell you. You were hardly 
out of the house before the tall Misses 
arrived, with cousin Ned, whom they had 
met, and brought back by force : he waits 
your royal word, to stay or go. Repeal 
his sentence of banishment, at least for 
the present : I want him for fifty oc- 
casions. He will soon see how things go 
with you and my Lord; and then 

** Farewell to love and all its charms : 
rfl haste where glory calls ! '' 

Do not abuse that scrap, lest it should 
be the product of my own head; since 
hardly another do I know that could pro- 
duce any thing so dull. 

I wait, as in ceremony bound, on my 
magnificent , cousins ; otherwise, assure 
yourself that I should besiege your for- 
tress with Major-general Westbury ; who, 
poor soul, is afraid of laying you up, if he 
appear before it unsupported by me. 

Marianne bids me add, that, if you 
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choose her company^ you need only say 
the word. In my opinion^ you might 
choose better; — ^no offence to her pretty 
fece, 

** There it is, there it is !** — ^Bless us, he 
will not let me add another woM. " Hea- 
ven send my mother played my father 
fiiir!'* — ^for, somehow or other, this Lord 
Westbury and I must be relations— j^w- 
/re nous J I wonder what sort of a woman 
his mother was !) — ^we are both such fu- 
rious impatient souls. 

I had a thousand other things of equal 
importance to say. If lovers ever con- 
descend to eat, why cannot you come 
and dine with us? You shall see how 
the man wlio is to be your Liord, is 
treated by 

Sophia HARmeroK. 
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LETTER CXVII. 

LORD WESTBURY's LETTER. 

AFTER such a cold admonitory epi- 
stle. Madam, how shall I veature to adr 
dress you ? — how hope to prevail ? Is it 
yoa — indeed you, who so cruelly bestow 
me on another !— 7you, whom I have loved 
with so fond a paassioa, so unabated an 
ardour! The very wrongs and insult* 
which, it seems, outlive in your memory 
all other recollections, ought perhaps to 
give me a a^erit in your eyes, since they 
could only proceed from the delicacy, the 
excess ^f my taaderness. How gladly, 
even with life, would I atone for them ! 

You talk to me of engagements. 
Decided ones I could not make, filled as 
I knew my own heart to be with a passion 
stron^r than reason, invincible even 
against contempt. Oh! you, whom I 
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have loved to weakness— phrensy ! — ^you, 
whom I must ever love ! — is it possible 
that you can abandon me to misery and 
vice! For how can you expect that I 
should insult a woman as amiable as your- 
self, though not so obdurate, with the 
chilling offer of my hand merely? 

I meant, Cecilia, to write with com- 
posure and recollection, but my heart is 
interested — it will be heard. Ah ! surely 
you owe me something for these bitter 
hours of self-accusation ! You owe it to 
heaven to forgive me — ^to the heaven which 
acts upon me most powerfully through 
you ! For what must I be, if you reject 
me ? — a, weak unstable being, who seeks 
to lose in daily dissipation the pangs of 
conscience and the want of happiness ! 
Oh! yet, my love, take me to a heart 
enriched with all the virtues ! Allow me 
to imbibe them, warmed and strengthened 
by your own example. Delay a little the 
perfection of your purity : 

** Oh, want your heaven, till I have learnt the 
way ! " 
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Can I think that you sincerely forgive 
me, if you withhold the only convincing 
proof— yourself ? Why coldly offer ine 
wishes for a felicity of which you at 
the same moment deprive me ? If such 
be indeed your barbarous, your final de- 
termination, wherefore did your arms 
open to enclasp me ? wherefore did you 
infuse into my soul the thousand half- 
forgotten wishes, the luxurious mixture of 
sorrow and of joy, which you, and you 
only, ever could infuse? You speak like a 
philosopher, yet call yourself a lover! 
You coldly represent to me, that you can 
never forget you have been wretched': — 
nay, then, you are no lover : for I recol 
lected not that I had ever been so, when 
I only fancied passion to have resumed 
her empire, and that the tender crimson 
on your cheek was the effusion of a heart 
where I yet reigned. I demand, how- 
ever, a right to convince you : yes, you 
shall One day render more justice to my 
invariable esteem, confidence, affection. 
I will be yours, Cecilia, though you stil) 
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refuse to be mine. I will quit the kingdom^ 
if you should indeed prove inflexible; for 
no other w<»nan shall bear the title which 
you refuse to dignify. My children — those 
children who were once so dear to you— 
for ever deprived of a mother's care, a 
mother's example, will then shoot up un- 
observed, and launch into the world by 
accident. As to my own fate, lost to the 
moral duties, the innocent pleasures of 
existence, severely will I punish in myself 
that fault which Cecilia cannot, on re- 
flexion, pardon. 

You acknowledge, then, that you 
have felt sorrows in which I had no 
share: — they were powerfiil enough to 
bow you thus early to the earth. I ought, 
perhaps, to congratulate myself on this 
avowal; but sure I am that I cannot 
Rich or poor, happy or miserable, I would 
wish you to depend on me — on me only, 
for I would on Cecilia. Yet still 1 lan- 
guish for the truth. Oh, tell me that at 
least, my love ! Grant something to my 
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prayers^ my sighs, my repentance, my 
despair ! 

How nnjust, or rather fidsely gene- 
rous, are your arguments respecting Lady 
Diana! My apparent ingratitude may 
give her a temporary grief: but what 
would the coldness of a husband, who lived 
in the looks of another, give her ? Can you 
advise me to attach the sweet creature to 
my fitte through life by the most hdy of 
ties, while conscious that you yourself pos- 
sess my fondest affections ? Would you 
tempt me to make another admirable 
woman wretched ? You cannot judge her 
merit, because you cannot calculate your 
own. Lady Diana is not in any thing 
inferior to my Cecilia ; and I owe her so 
much, that even to you I will do her jus- 
tice. Ah ! you will one day estimate her 
truly enough, to rejoice that she had not 
a fate so hard. 

Remember, that not on Lady Diana 
Selwyn, but yourself, depends my happi- 
ness or misery. Think, then, yet again— 



think long, think seriously, ere you finally 
decide the fate of your own 

Devoted, but unfortunate, 

Westbury, 



LETTER CXVIII. 
TO THE EARL OF WESTBURY. 

BE virtuous, be happy, my Lord, if I 
indeed make your virtue and your hap- 
piness ! You were born to be my fate, 
9nd I can no longer resist you. Ah ! 
ivhy should I hesitate to avow my heart 
to have been ever so wholly your own, 
that I would choose life or death, only 
as either might ultimately establish 
your felicity? There are many in the 
world to whom this . declaration would 
appear a mere fli^t of &ncy ; yet are 
there others whose own feelings would 
tell them that such a passion may be 
found in souls puriiied by affliction, tried 
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by absence, and animated b j hopes that 
extend beyond this sublunary sphere: 

Ah! I perhaps wounded my own heart 
to persuade yours. If a sick and drooping 
wife be indeed your choice, can she who 
obtains that distinction any longer feel a 
sense of suffering ? 

Yet, believe me, I wrote not to try 
your sincerity, for of that I had no doubt, 
or to obtain a preference over the unfor- 
tunate Lady Diana : I must be conscious 
of deserving it, before such a preference 
would gratify me. Let me again obtrude 
my advice, though with more deference, 
and recommend to you that noble in- 
genuousness towards her which would 
have become my own consolation. Well, 
well I know, that the worst of mortal 
pangs, to a generous and impassioned 
heart, is to be obliged to suppose its 
choice unworthy of itself. Never was I 
mean or despicable enough to depreciate 
that lovely woman, even in idea. Ah, 
no : I respect, admire, lament her ! 

Tell her all, then, I beseech you ! — ^tell 
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her that I am only worthy of you in my 
^Sufferings for your sake! — tell her that 
I shall hardly be able to enjoy a felicity 
of which I so innocently deprive her, 
and shall bewail her fate on the very 
bosom of happiness ! But how strangely 
I forget myself whenever I address you ! 
I wdl know this kind of sincerity to be im- 
practicable. To-morrow, if I am better, 
you shall inform me how ypu niean to 
reconcile those frequent foes— -Love and 
Honour. I feel this letter to be the 
utmost effort of my strength till then. 

P^ S. I could Wish your visits here to 
be unknown to Lady Harington's guests, 
for reasons which you AaH be told whan 
we 0ieet; 



Its 
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LETTER CXIX. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

CONGRATULATE me, my own 
Amdial add the only Joy wanting to 
complete mine, in your tender portipipa- 
lion. Ofa, you who have so often w^t 
tritfa nnke in my sorrowji, weep with me 
now in my joys I I may, at last, rdieve 
my heart of all its treasured softness. , Ah 
no! custom alone serves to check my 
firankmess, tad '^ I dare not " is always 
the first Sentence whicji occurs to me. At 
last; theli, I live on terms of fondness and 
familiarity with Lord Westbury : at last 
may expect him without blushing, re- 
ceive hhn without tremor. And now my 
pen first fiiils me. Sorrow is diffuse -, but 
what power has language to paint those 
overflowings of joy which Heaven has or^ 
dained should be the perfection of silence ! 

When once it was agreed that I should 
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indeed become his wife^ I ceaised any 
longer to oppose his will. The day 
which best pleased him would best please 
me; and it would have been the next, 
had he not dispatched an express^ the mo- 
ment I wrote him my consent, to the arch- 
bishop, for a special license and his chap* 
Iain — a very unnecessary parade, since, 
after all, I am among the vulgar souls who 
think that we address God with most re- 
verence at the foot of the altar ; and there, 
alone, will I give my hand in wedlock. 

To-morrow then, to all human ap- 
pearance, will unite me for ever to Lord 
Westbury. To-morrow I shall resign all 
right to a name which I could hardly ever 
assume with propriety, and never signed 
but in the church register and lawyers' 
deeds. Ah ! can this, indeed, be so ! I am 
almost a sceptic with continual disap- 
pointment, and scarce dare rely on a 
transition in my fate as extraordinary as 
sudden. I send you his letter. The 
strength of his feelings, the justness of 
liis arguments, conquered every scruple. 
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He demanded his peace at my hands^ and 
it had heen inhumanity to withhold it : 
nor can I persuade him to delay the marr 
riage one hour in compliment to Lady 
Diana. Whether this haste really springs 
from his own impatience^ or lest his pride 
should be hurt by its being said that he 
referred his decision to the Winchester 
family, or whether he thinks the final 
blow the least kind of suffering to the 
lovely Diana, I have not been able to dis- 
cover : and my situation is too delicate 
for me to press upon those reserves which 
propriety alone can occasion. It is ap- 
parent to every one, as well as myself, 
that when I am in tolerable health his 
heart overflows with delight. 

Although I could not prevail on him 
to wait your presence, hasten hither, my 
dearest Amelia ! I am not well enough 
to venture a journey ; and your tender- 
ness, added to that of my Lord, may do 
much towards restoring* a constitution 
equally exhausted with my heart, though 
not so easy to recover. 
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I have made it my particular request 
that the wedding may be kept a profound 
secret* My health, my mourning, all 
make its publication improper. To be 
frank, I have yet another reason no less 
cogent. Lady Harington has, in her 
usual thoughtless way, kept Captain Per- 
cival with her, as well as the Misses Fra- 
zier. Hardly reconciled yet to the idea 
of losing me for ever, it is too much, with- 
out any preparation, for Percival to be- 
hold me the bride of another* I may ar- 
range all, however, my own way. " So 
we are but married I shall be happy,** is 
always Lord Westbury's answer to any 
of my propositions. 

Would you think that I should be able, 
after knowing him so long, to discover 
new charms in my love ? and yet so it is. 
The peace of his heart illumines his coun- 
tenance, and gives his manners a gay and 
pla3rful turn, irresistibly engaging. Hither- 
to some constraint or other has always 
checked in us both that charm which 
familiarity throws over society in a more 
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extended i^ense. Did not my piarpetual 
indispositions cloud the brilliance of our 
present days, they would he too happy«. 
Grief holds a magnifying glass to every 
misfortune, and joy a diminishing one: 
while we look through the latter our 
sorrows insensibly vanish. 

We were, this morning, very seriously 
recapitulating our Guilts. 

" To tell you my greatest," said my 
Lord gaily, " I have been deceived so often, 
that suspicion has infused itself into my 
character ; and, if a spark of coquetry 
lurk in your heart, you must consider in 
time whether you can sacrifice it to my 
foible." 

" Oh ! I will give you leisure to judge 
from my conduct before you marry 
me. 

** Malicious creature ! I have a mind to 
punish you by taking you at your word," 

" To cease jesting, my Lord> could 
you see yourself with my eyes, you would 
know that this world cannot give you a 
rival." 
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He paused a moment, lost in a tender 
contemplation, which gave his eyes a 
matchless lustre ; then, pressing me to his^ 
generous heart, added^ in a broken tone*— 
*^ Perhaps if you thought less highly of 
me, my love, you could not make me 
happy; nor, if I thought thus of myself^ 
could I make you so." 

^ But is it you who propose these 
doubts ? " returned I : " you, who see in 
my withered frame, and broken spirits, 
such evident testimonies of unabated af* 
fection ? Ah ! what ought not I then to ap- 
prehend, since, even at my most favourable 
moment, I coidd no more bear a compe- 
tition of person with Lady Diana Selwyn 
than of rank and fortune ? " 

" What, then," cried he, " is person, 
in the great calculation of life ? For when 
will she inspire a passion like that I feel 
for you ? Perhaps, had you been a model 
of beauty I should have loved you less, 
since severe experience would have guard* 
ed my senses from leading me into a 
second error. The hour is yet pre* 
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sent when the charms^ the indescribable 
dianns^ of my Cecilia^ first sunk into my 
heart. I then rather felt than saw your 
graces ; but looking for the cause in your 
eyes^ I soon found none corresponded so 
well with my own. Every day, every hour, 
either added to your attraction or my 
sense of it. In truth, each as it passed 
heightened in you that sensibility which 
is the essence of beauty. I sometimes 
considered why I thought you so pre- 
eminently engaging; but as the fascina- 
tion was intellect, and varied every mo- 
ment, I never could fix. Nor will that fas- 
cination ever lessen. Time may, perhaps, 
rob your cheek of its fairness, and your 
eyes of their lustre ; but your soul, ever 
young, ever lovely, will glow on the first, 
and beam in the last, till He who gave 
recals the rich and fleeting essence." 

Oh, sweet and touching flattery I But 
did I not rely on the generosity of his 
soul, rather than the influence of mine, I 
should have a poor dependence. That 
soul he so sweetly speaks of, no longer 
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found pleasure in its dwelling when alie^ 
nated from him. Ready to take its flighty 
there is little more Idb of iay frame than a 
ruin. Re-animated by the voice of love, 
I already think of looking my best again ; 
and time may re-kindle scmiething of the 
fascination which he ascribes to the crea- 
ture of his choice. I never had a grace 
superior to love, and that cannot now 
desert me. 

Is it not grievous to have had florid 
health while it was a burden, and now 
to fluctuate between pain of body and 
pleasure of mind ? I know not how I 
should find strength to write, but that my 
sister understands none of these emotions, 
and thinks,perhaps, this world affords more 
Westburys than one. L^dy Harington 
laughs at love; and Sir George indulges 
her in every busy qaprice which may lead 
her from considering its power. He is in 
the right : the woman who is not born to 
share, ought never to know, the happiness 
which exists in the charm of mutually^ 
consenting . hearts — ^the beautiful follies 
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of tetA love. Poor Fieicivid is quicker* 
sighted! — ^ Yoa are at lengthy then, 
happy^ Madam»" aaid he» last nighty in a 
loir voice. ^^ Ever may you continue 
so! It was no mitigation to mymidbr* 
tune to know that you partook the cala* 



LETTER CXX. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

OnmgeHUl. 
AMELIA! my dear Amelia! I 
throw my arms in imagination around 
you. Our still rei^onding hearts throb 
speechless congratulations. Scarce^ even 
noilv, dare I credit my senses; scarce 
dare I believe that I am really the wife^ 
the chosen wife> of Lord Westbury. 

The license arrived in the mcHming;^ 
and the chaplain with it. It was judged 
ipipossible that we diould meet in secret 



at any neighboitriikg churdi* and I ^ra 
up my opinion on that subject hady 
Harington contrived to send her cousins 
and Percival to pay a taa-visit to. a lady 
who leaves the country to-niorrow» and I 
was married in die saloon^ at Sir George 
Harington's^ at eight this evei\ing. My 
sister and Lady Harington only were pre* 
sent) except Sir George^ who officiated as 
fitther. No parade was observed; nor 
did even a servant of the iamilyt I believe^ 
suspect the truths for such a oereUiony is 
rarely performed here in a private house. 
My Lord had given his own directions to 
Alton, who guarded us from intruders. 
I found myself too much fluttenad to ent 
counter the eyes of the company on their 
fetum^ and my beloved was indulgent 
enough to allow me to come hiUier alon^ 
faithfully promising to stay and ^p at 
Sir George's. This arrangement was the 
only on» that I ^ould have supported, for 
my strength and spirits quite failed me th^ 
luoment I got h<Hne» Yet, while the 
chidse drove gently on with me, the ^o^ 
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what a rich and glowing purple Bim-9^ 
did I behold ! Lady Harington wcmld 
fidn have been my companion, but it ap- 
peared to me that solitade was preferable 
to any society, except t could have had 
your own. 

Neither had I breathed a syllable (tf 
such an addition being likely to be made 
in my small &mUy ; but, good Heaven ! 
had you seen Sally*s astonished, delighted 
face! Poor girl! sliedoes nothing since 
but break the flower-jars, and overturn my 
work^frame or baskets. I shall not won- 
der if slie and hef husband ML prostrate 
at the feet of Lord Westbury — so struck 
are they with his title and superior man* 
ners, and so r^oieed to see that, though 
I sometimes sigh and cry, I yet am 

happy- 
Yes, I am indeed happy ! A more 

peaceful emotion than I hoped fw begins 

to difiuse itself through my soul, and gild 

the long, or, as it may be, short futurity. 

i(^ ! who that knew the bliss o^ ac^ng 
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rightly^ would dare to deviate ! Destined^ 
then, to look forward at best with fear» 
and backward with repentance; grasping 
a felicity which every hour threatens to 
match away, and which loses its dearest 
diarm in the fearful anticipation : : but 
when, at last, that moment really arrives, 
when he whom alone we adore forsakes 
us, and life is bereaved of its value — ^not 
even to dare to complain^^to find in the 
heart only a confirmation (^ the justice of 
your fate, and the unspeakable misery of 
having }rieided up your temporal, nay 
eternal, peace, for a pleasure which, when 
past, turns to pain ! When I recollect that 
this has been thelot of thousands, andmight 
have been my own, how do I bow my soul 
in gratitude to Him who lent me fortitude 
to resist my erring saises, and crowned the 
self-denial with so ample a reward ! This 
moment is a reward beyond all sacrifices! 
— ^thisprecious,inestimablemoment 1 when 
every thing derives a charm fi*om the se« 
renity of my soul. All nature seems to 
partake of my happiness; or, rather, a 
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liappiness m pure and per&ct expands 
through universai nature. 

The jasmine and woodbines inwoven 
over the windows perfiime the study; and , 
the moon-beams, chequering the flodr^ di£> 
fiise around me a divine tranquillity^ at 
once embellishing and chai^ening a retreat 
which is consecrated to a husband^ and 
adorned to receive him* No pang of 
consciatice — ^do merited apprehension ei« 
ther of God or man, alloys the tender 
luxury of tliis expectation. 

Such is the charm, to weU-governed 
minds, of matrimony. — ^Holy institution ! 
without which woman would, perhaps, 
ever be frail ; sacrificing to the first lost 
virtue every other : and man as often un- 
gratefiil. A tie like this, which God him- 
self is called to witness, sanctifies the con- 
fidence, purifies the union, and, compre- 
hending in . itself every rite of reason, 
religion, and nature, alone can preserve 
the good order of society, or make us com- 
pletely happy. Yet, as secresy is the soul 
of love, why should matrimony resign a 
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chahn ? Its usual modes are often dis- 
gusting, always oppressive ; and, to avoid 
these, I have stolen from the company ; 
but it was only to shut myself up with 
the image of him whom I adore* Weary 
of common conversation, common society, 
he will now steal through the silence of 
the night to a heart beating for him alone : 
so will his right have the sweetness of 
a gift, and be remembered for ever with 
pleasure. 

Have I been romantic? In truth I 
have only been sincere. But as if the 
jjenerous excesses of the heart would not 
evaporate fast enough in the common 
intercourse of life, the worldly wise usually 
put an extinguisher over them in the 
word romiance. Even the mistakes of 
innocence should be corrected with cau- 
tion, lestyouiig people learn duplicity be* 
fore Uiey lea^ any thing else. . Had I 
children, this enthusiasm would be, in my 
eyes, among their most promising pro- 
pensities, since without it we. may very 
easily be led to vice, but are hardly ever 
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animated to virtue; external objects alone 
attractkig cold heuts. 

Adi^i, dearest Amelia! My Lord 
ini»6t8 on sealing my letter^ and hardly 
leaves me leisure to add, for the first 
time, the long, long desired name of 

CfiauA Westbuhy, 



LETTER CXXI. 
TO FRANCIS TREVIUAN, ESQ. 

FROM the ffireetest cottage which 
Love ever diose for his residenoe, yotax 
friend dates himsetf the happiest of the 
happy. AA&r all our various sufferings 
and ansdeties, yesterday united me to my 
Cecilia. Ah ! mine, end mme only ! for 
her marriage widi Colonel Perdval wbb 
merely nominal, though, perhaps, fais 
4eath alone saved her fi*om being eventU'^ 
aSy itis victim. Y^terday was^ likewise, 



the day of my birth; nor co^ I moB 
reviewing^ with some won4$ir» my piasst 
life, which oblige^jl me at thirty to soiem^ 
nize a second mairiagie with the same se* 
cresy which marked my first: but, ah I 
how different is my feeling I The world 
no longer is new^to me : I am no lon^ir 
misled by my senses. A tenderness more 
delicate and juat, though not less ani^ 
mated* decides my choice, and makes, me 
with truth declare to you, that I knew nqt, 
in the marriage of passion, a shadow of 
that felicity which now is mine. The 
penses then governed the heart ; the heart 
now acts upon the sensesi, and approvinir 
reason meliorates both* 

Who has ever kiiowq to gvai;^, with 
the delicacy of Cecilia, tihe bands^ of Hy- 
men ? In her cottage I could aJhpao^ |bf- 
get all which I inherited^ and be control 
with competency aiui happiness, {n truth, 
the dear creatwe is, persua4e4 that w« 
have little more to hope for ; as the tal^ 
has, I know not how or why, circulate^ 
that I am a ruined man ^ and! am mus^ 
s 2 
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ed with seeing the refined address which 
Cecilia employs to prevent my missing 
those indulgences that> at her own op 
tion, may be bestowed upon both. From 
Harington I have not concealed the 
truth ; and have agreed with him to mor- 
tify two insolent : nieces of Colonel Per- 
.cival, who most cordially hate my un- 
ofTending Cecilia; nor do I doubt but we 
have found out how to do this in their 
own way. 

Beautiful as our cottage is^ I cannot in* 
habit in peace a place which my love holds 
only as the widow of Colonel Percival ; 
especially as his nephew is the right owner. 
It is cruel enough to take from that gentle- 
man the woman whom he adores, without 
taking his house too. Yet, as the health of 
my bride is not established sufficiently 
for her to undertake a long journey, and 
she is fond of this country, I must prepare 
the best home I can for her at my old 
mansion; some part of which must, with 
all speed, Bb better furnished. Servants, 
plate, whatever is necessary for more 
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than comfort, we must get together at 
St. Edmund's Vale with all expedition, 
for my secret cannot long be kept ; and I 
shall enjoy the surprise of Cecilia, as she 
will that of her party, when it becomes 
obvious that we have no cares-^— except 
we, like other new-married people, in- 
geniously set about making some. 

One anxiety has, however, pressed hea- 
vily upon my spirits ; for though I could 
write to Lord Winchester in the style of 
manly explanation, it was an effort to 
address his lovely daughter, I send you 
the copy of my letter to. Lady Diana by 
the groom, who is to convey that, with 
an epistle to her father, as I wish to be 
beforehand with the officious newspapers 
in announcing my marriage. I knew not 
how to avail myself of Cecilia's judge-^ 
ment, without being wanting in considera^ 
tion for Lady Diana; nor had courage to 
encounter a subject with both, upon 
which a single syllable might be too little 
or too much. I give you the fruit of long 
reflexion and painful feeling. 
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•* TO LADY PUNA SELWYN. 

* In the extraordinary and ddicate 
situation in which I find myself placed by 
Bnfbreseen circumstances, my dear Lady 
Dian^, I cannot resolve the doubt in my 
own bosom, whether propriety will allow 
this ^dress; and I can only, if I en- 
<Toach, implore yon, with the goodness 
which you have ever extended towards 
ftie, to pardon an error in which will has 
no share. Wei^e I to remain entirely si- 
lent, I must in a manner condemn myself; 
ftnd I toiow not how to incur a disgrace 
which I should blush to deserve. 

" When first I had Lord Winchester's 
permission to fall at the feet of my love- 
ly cousin, she may, perhaps, remember 
I coiifessed to her that which I am now 
obliged to recapitulate. What, indeed, 
bi|t a rooted and unconquerable passion, 
could, at such a moment, have divided, my 
attention? In the hope that my sin- 
cerity appeared to Lady Diana Selwyit 
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hiUher as a merit than a&ult> I venture all 
which follows. 

" The beloved, but as I thought un- 
grateful, woman whom I had followed to 
France, when first, my sweet cousin, I 
met you there, had been the single object 
of a fond attachment for nearly three 
years. I need hardly remark, to an ob^ 
servation so quick and delicate as your 
own, that when she became so I had 
only a heart to give. This interesting 
young creature had early sacrificed a 
fond prepos8e9sion to a refined and ele-» 
vated sense of her duty; and that she 
might persevere in her sense of rights 
finally withdrew firom my knowledge. I 
had previously pledged my &ith to her, if 
ever I became again the master of my 
own liberty; and to make this vow mutual 
was all the indulgence which my fondest 
entrea4;ies could win from her. A com- 
bination of infamous artifices were planned 
in Paris, by a woman who disgraces her 
rank and sex, to rob my beloved of my 
confidence and esteem. I too, too easily. 
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relied upon appearances ; and after I had 
crossed the Channel merely in search of 
Miss Rivers, I, returned to England in 
the firm conviction that I could never 
make her my virife. So effectual had been 
the base delusion, that when tenderness in* 
duced her afterwards to venture a remote 
and delicate effort to remind me of my 
engagement, I coldly and deliberately 
freed her fi-om the vow by which we were 
mutually bound, and by a fiat of my own 
gave the heart which I had half-broken 
to another, that he might break it en- 
tirely. 

" Worn out with chagrin and disap- 
pointment, I no longer expected happi- 
ness from love ; when circumstances ren- 
dered me an inmate with you, and I was 
allowed to devote all of my thoughts that 
I could command to a lady whom I must 
ever regret having known at all, since I 
only knew her too late. When I remem- 
ber the firm resolution I made to merit 
that honour which my lovely cousin did 
apt deny me her permission to hope for. 
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1 feel even at this trying moment a little 
reconciled to myself. 

" Chance, and chance only, brought 
me a week since to my estate in this 
country; where, in the house of Sir 
Geojrge Harington, I once morie beheld 
the darling of my soul, wasting away in 
neglect, seclusion, and silence. Judge, 
my dear Lady Diana, what I felt when I 
discovered, thus late, my error, my un- 
kindness, my ingratitude. Cecilia dis 
daiiied liot my tears, my repentance, my 
o0ered atonement ; and, as the only 
proof of her forgiveness that I would ad- 
mit to be such, she gave me, at length, 
herself The heart knows no forms but 
its own ; and when once she had consent- 
ed to become mine, she deigned to pardon 
my impatience to attempt restoring, by a 
lover's fondness and a husband's name^ 
the fair form which sorrow has, I fear, 
bent incurably towards the grave. 

<^ To common minds, this kind of apo- 
logy would perhaps double my offence ; 
but when I reflect upon the dignity of 
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persuaded of an accorded pardon; and 
that, far from rejecting my deroted friend- 
ship. Lady Diarat Selwyn will allow me 
to present to her, in my traffering bride, a 
being like herself; through whose merit I 
may hope hereafter to derive that eonsi^ 
deration in society whidi I have hitherto 
owed merely to the partiality of my 
friends. 

" Am I any longer culpable in your 
eyes, my charming couinn ? Oh( could I 
once know that my conduct was approved 
by you, and pardoned by your reiBpected 
parents, what could possibly be wanting 
to the £dicity of 

^ Your devoted friend 

^^ And kinsman, 
« Wb*tburyI" 



Sttch It my esteem for Lady Diana 
Selw3m, that I am fiiHy persuaded, what* 
ever her heart may suffer, she wiH make an 
effi>rt» rather than add to the crud chagrin 
which she faaowi I must feel eitlier by 
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silence or reproaches. As to Lord Win- 
chester, — vrhy, he would deceive himself 
before, and may now. But of him I 
think not. Provided that he may have 
grandsons, he cares not what page in the 
Peerage holds the coronet of his daugh- 
ter't husband. 

•* My Cecilia! wherrfore venture 
tilM; song? Thy enfeebled voice has nd 
longer strength for it ! " — ^The sweet crea* 
tuf^ §its at the {)ia]lO'ibrte, tb which her 
Mgeti &gain give a magic charm. But 
ah ! her MnMitution is impaired, I fear, 
beyond recovery. 

Entreat that Mrs. Trevilian will have 
Uie goodness to select some degant un- 
dresses for my love. I would have CTecilia 
find every a^coitamodation, as well as her 
apartments, ready at St. Edmund's Vale. 
An Abigail of your lady's choosing may 
bring them down. This kind of atten-* 
dant is due to Lady Westbury's rank, 
though no way netessary to one whose 
delicacy makes her shrink in all instances 
from the parade of life. 
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LETTER CXXIL 
TO FRANCIS TREVILIAN, ESQ/ 

I COMPLIMENT you, Frank, upon 
your triumph over a vice no way, mtre 
nous, confined to the female sex* Cx>n- 
fess that you would have given a trifle to 
know the contents of Lady Diana Sel- 
wjna's letter. Had you been tempted to 
peep into it, I could have pardoned you. 
Here, however, it follows. 



" What am' I. to infer, my Lord, from 
your address to me ? — ^that you only mean 
to ensure my friaididup in future, or 
would soften the supposed effect of your 
conduct on my heart. If I were con* 
vinced that the latter motive dictated your 
lettier, some portion of Lord Wmc^iester^s 
pride would mingle in the composition of 
bis daughter. But, no y the man who 
dares address a woman on such a subject^ 



must fed sidf^acqaitted ; and let not me 
misjudge him. . 

" I will for once, my Lord, forget the 
painful lesson of humility which you have 
taught mfe, and regard your appeal to 
my feelings in the most flattering light. 
Alas ! I greatly need this little consola- 
tion ! and as self^eceit has already been 
more injurious to my peace than it ever 
can be again,- I will endeavour to per- 
suade myself that compassion had no 
share in your candour. You ask me if 
you are any longer culpable in my eyes. 
Did you judge my heart by your own, 
when y6u thought that I ever should ac- 
cuse you? Your conduct has always 
been too uniformly honourable for me 
' selfishly to conclude myself .to be the first 
instance in which you have deviated ; and 
though, perhaps, I mi^t be reasonably 
fnipposed the most hurt of any of my fa- 
mily, I, in reality, am the least so. Filiid 
duty and affection naturally disposed me 
to follow the lead of my parents, but 
Lpr^ Westbury has never known me so 
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vain as to iauigme that I had iMiita nr 
charms enough to entitle me to }m dmee ; 
and haymg eraaped that mortification, I 
think I ^QXk suatajn eyery other. 

<^ You may iveU speak with siieh 
grief and tenderness of yow Lady. Ah ! 
what misery must she have suffered ! Can 
a Uie of uuequaUed ^l^stion evf« mAfi 
her amends ?-^--jBut why were, yo», at 
firstj haif<e9Eplicit with me ? In that am I 
most hurt» most oj^ded. I sliaidd ha^ve 
guessed, p^ptopsj, a,t the fa^. You had 
then earlier been happy» and J, m em- 
tributing to yow felieity* leajs wretched* 
But l«t me not 9dd to your eelf-repBoach. 
Mpy aHyouf wi^he^ be e^mptet^, and I 
consent to beoQuie the «ai](rtfiQe to your 
happineai! Ah, Lord Wegtbttpyl you 
have doubly deeided my dsHiny \ 

^^ Write to in« no .more, J kptpkare 
you: reason, deoorum, ewry thii^ fer- 
bidi it. Of all the i^enda whQm^ yc^ 
left here, one only remaiaa. My &r 
ther and mQther are weak ^aoug^ tQ imr 
pUfee to you the deceit whiob they pmor 
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tised upon themselves^ nor will allo^r 
either of yow letters or visits. Pardon 
this unreasoaaUe resentm«at : it is only- 
proportioned to their former partidity: 
smd if any unf^^unate occurrence should 
^pose you to. tokens of their dispIeeMsure, 
think of me, and forbear resenting them. 
I dfmmd this as the test of that friendship 
which you offiwr me. Tim0 and wcum- 
stances may hereaft^ fnahle me to show 
how highly I prize your ofer ; till when 
I entreat you to rememb^, th»t, by what- 
ever title I may hereafter be called, my 
heart will uever prefer any to that of your 
friend, but proudly vie in generotaty with 
your own and lyady Westbury's, to whose 
favour I thus introduce myseif, persuad- 
ed that a partial sense of your merit can 
aever render we odious to one who has 
90 mudi of it. 

** Lady Harington writes as you do 
of your bride. I desire you will t^ll that 
f^tftrming womao^ she must not supercede 
in erwy heeurt 

^ Your fiiend and cousin^ 

» DuNA Sblwyk/' 
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I was with Cecilia wli^n Alton gav^ 
this into my hand ; and tore it open with 
a trembling impatience* My wife, with 
that refinement almost peculiar to heiv 
self, riveted her eves on som[e work which 
she had been before employed upon ; till 
my heart overflowing with admiration of 
the two angels, I threw my arms around 
the one by me, and wept forth my strong 
emotion on her bosom. Cecilia took the 
offered letter ; and as she read that, I read 
her intelligent countenance, warm with 
sentiment, feeling, virtue : a modest flush 
glowed on- it, as she perused what related 
to herself; over which flowed in silence a 
flood of generous tears for Lady Diana. 
Kissing the traces of that fair hand, she 
grasped mine, and sighing said-— ** If for 
me you could give up such an angel; 
great, indeed, my Edward, i is your par- 
tiality ! " , 

Sir George, who ^* still loves a tune, 
though unable to dance," — ^that is,, a plot^ 
thou^ he ; has done lyith ,1ntrigue — ^has 
been almost my daily ambassador at St. 
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£dtxHmd*s Vale, whither we Are to remove 
to-morrow, though my love knows it not. 
She imagines the whole demesne is sold, 
and the company invited to dine there 
lor the last time that I shall ever have a 
right to hAi any. She and her damsels 
have had some mixious consultations, I 
&ncy, concerning that dinner of bacon 
and greens, which she will find ready 
prepared, without any interference^ on 
her part. '• But why should we go at . 
all?" she cries every now and then: 
" surely it will make you melancholy." I 
have told her that my grandmother left, 
as an heir-loom, an old cabinet, which 
was to be opened only by my wife ; and 
that as Henrietta never got so far north, 
the office devolves upon her. She shrugs 
her shoulders and submits. 

The sweet Diana, and her generous 
epistle, engross a great sihare of my 
thoughts. Methinks I could sooner have 
pardoned myself, had she been weak^ 
haughty, and resentful ; but the virtues of 
these two charming women have caused me 
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almost as muph suffering as the vices and 
machinations of that fiend in human shape. 
Lady Killarney. Let her not escape a 
punishment on earth ! is my . continual 
prayer. Let infamy and pain embitter 
her days, and when the pang is sharpest 
let her suddenly meet Lady Westbury \ 
A merit like Cecilia's, thus rewarded by 
every earthly happiness, must excite such 
a sense of envy and hatred in her calum- 
niator, as will avenge her own cause. 

I loath myself whenever I recal the 
hours of folly and of vice which I have 
passed with the abandoned fury ! Good 
Heaven! had I discernment to adore 
Cecilia, and blindness to endure that 
wretch? I shrink at this recollection 
from the chaste wife of my heart, nor 
dare pro&ne her spotless frame with those 
arms which once encircled a devil. 

Harington has been here, to say that 
all is ready at St. Edmiind's Vale. He 
enjoys the mortification meditated for two 
conceited daughters of Goliah, who claim, 
by means of old Percival, a relationship 
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to his m£e, as they once did to mine -y and 
who are the most censorious, insolent 
creatures in the world. My poor Cecilia 
lived in absolute dread of their discover- 
ing our marriage, which was in a manner 
stolen, lest she should incur their censure. 
I did not contradict her; but the situa- 
tion in which I stood with the Winches- 
ter family obliged me to find means to 
declare, it immediately: that I well 
knew would place my wife above the ma- 
lice of her tall quondam cousins. Sir 
George therefore, at my own desire, led 
the party, as for a ramble, to our cot, the 
morning after our wedding. His lady's 
key brought them quietly through the 
garden-gate, and, as he dispenses often 
enough with ceremony, he threw open 
the study-door the very moment he had 
rapped at it, and discovered me, like a 
lazy rogue, sitting with my hair about my 
ears upon the sofa, by the side of my 
beloved, who was neat, indeed, as a bride. 
Up she started, all dismay and confusion, 
and half-overturned the breakfast things ; 
T 2 
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THshing me, 1 varily believe, fimigly hid 
under l3ie $ofii which I <>ceapied. Sir 
George, however, advanced smiling. Tlie 
i^ecret was out. The tall Misses drew up, 
most emphaticalljr saying, ** That it was 
neeffless to wish us joy ! " at which I stop- 
ped short with a bow. A young fellow 
of merit, of the Percival &mily, wL^ed 
txs joy too ; but, in faith, I thought the 
Word Would have ehoaked him. Ha- 
rington had before told me of hiS true 
passioh for Cecilia ; and that he and his 
lady had been bent on uniting her to this 
young oiBBcer. However, I how have a 
project of the same Knd in favour of 
Marianne Rivers, which will show him 
how much I respect his merit. My wife 
is charmed with this ; and, like a true wo- 
man, fancies it already completed. Our 
sister is, therefore, to remain here with 
Lady Harington; and when Percival takes 
possession of Orange Hill, which he will 
in a few days, he cannot be in that soli- 
tary Paradise and not look out for an Eve, 
especially as I shall just have carried mine 



firom it ; and where can he find erne half 
so beaatiful as my new sister? Yet I 
doubt whether this plan will do. Perci** 
val's rery dioice proves him possessed of 
life^ ardour^ aense^ and sensibility: how» 
tiien, can he withdraw his affections from 
a heart like his own, to bestow them on a 
glowing statue J for Miss Rivers appears 
to mc expressly Pope's Chloa : : 

She, when her lover pants upon her bre.s^st, 
Can mark the figures on an Indian chest ; 
And when she sees a friend in deep despair. 
Admires how much, a chintz excek mohair. 

Neither foolish nor sensible, Marianne 
has one of those odd understandings (which 
I ought not to call odd, considering how 
common they are) which seem quite ade- 
quate to the qlaim;5 of society— capable 
enough of acting up to a duty, or con- 
ceiving a compliment, but without penor 
tration for a criticism, a remark;, or a rer 
partee. Her own eyes, handsome as they 
are, merely guard her from external ob- 
jects j nor can she guess how those of 
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other people may become mirrors to the. 
soul. Of this water-gruel kind are half 
her sex ; and most of this class are called 
good women. Without offence, however, 
females of this description are dreadful 
associates. No ; I must have a companion 
whom matrimony only enlivens, by call- 
ing into action the latent powers of the 
soul : who, wild and variable as a mis- 
tress, yet guarded and chaste as a vestal, 
is every thing by turns but undeserving : 
in short, that very being who now 
summons me. Happy is it for you 
that I ' cannot hear her heavenly voice 
without grudging to the very echoes their 
power of imitation, otherwise I know not 
how long I should have made an epistle 
which seems voluminous already. 

Mrs. Trevilian, with all her partiality 
for Lady Diana, must love Lady West- 
bury. She will not be able to know and 
resist her, says your 

Happy friend, 

Westbuky, 
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LETTER CXXUI. 
TO MRS. FORRESTER. 

YOU have read the Arabian Nights^ 
and certain Fairy Tales^ which I well re- 
member were once your delight. But 
not Aladin himself, nor any other distin* 
guished eastern architect, in all those 
heterogeneous productions, ever raised an 
aerial castle that could more surprise me 
than that which I now inhabit. Lord West* 
bury exults in his own address, and my 
egregious credulity. Ah! where is the 
merit of duping those who are unsuspect- 
ing by nature, and fools by education ! — 
So, he is gone. — ^I meant, my dear, to 
cure him of looking over my shoulder. 

Here have I been solely intent on 
consoling this poor undone man (as I 
was led to suppose), by the most unre-* 
mitting assiduity ; flying his sight when- 
ever my wounded soul suggested to me 
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that he might feel the want of some habi- 
tual indulgence; while he was as intently 
watching these secret impulses, delighted 
to see that he could at last deceive me. 
But if this speculation upon mind added 
to his happiness, why should I complain ! 
Hfiutily, indeed^ can I value the enjoy- 
ment of wealth, since, in possessing him» 
I ipould never know the want of it.. 

Among other things, your silence, my 
dear, amazed me; nor could I divine 
what occasioned it : but it did not accord 
with my Lord's project^ it seems, to let 
me duly receive your letters, and this 
morning he gave me two before I arose. 
*' Your over-kindness did wring tears 
from me," Amelia. Joy is, perhaps, as 
profuse of them as sorrow. Well may 
you exult in your penetration. But no; 
I would not, even to avoid the miseries 
whidi I have felt, have been able to su- 
spect such an elaborate mischief. My 
heart must, in that case, have been as 
black and as callous as Lady KillaHiey's 
own. Miss Eliza Rivers, it is plain, in* 
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tereept^d — ^by being on the spot, and of 
the same name as myself— Lord West* 
bttrj's letter to me ; but the plan on which 
she and her diabolical friend afterwards 
proceeded, can be traced only by them- 
aelvea Eliia Rivers, it is likewise obvious, 
received the visit he meant for me. She, 
tOQ> certainly must have run away vtrith 
the vile Lcravigny : but what could tempt 
her to blend my name with hers, I know 
not: some enormcHis bribe, I fancy, from 
Lady KiUarney. Thus while I, lost in 
wonder on the cause of my own undoing, 
was breaking my heart in silence, these 
two fruries were tearing open, with a plear 
sore truly diabolical, those letters which 
wouMi have restored my peace. Rightly, 
indeed»did they conjecture that no expla^ 
nation could happen till too late. Ah ! 
it is, indeed, too late ! Love may sweeten 
my days, but not even that can prolong 
them! 

I will not dwell on this painful anti-. 
cipation. 

You may easily judge of rny surprise. 
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when I beard my Lord invite Sir George 
and his party to dine with us at St«£d- 
mund's Vale. As a large company was 
present^ I could not remonstrate; and 
when I tried to dissuade him from this» I 
found him so fixed on the invitation that 
I rather chose to let him have his own way, 
though I feared that he would repent too 
late. I could not discover how many ser- 
vants he had there, or what kind of a din- 
ner he would be able to give to his friends ; 
but as he seemed extremely easy^ I did 
not make myself otherwise. Yesterday 
morning Lady Harington, with the Misses 
Frazier and my sister, came in the coach 
of the former to our little habitation. Sir 
George and Captain Percival acc<Hnpa- 
nied them on horseback. My rural equi- 
page now was brought forward by my 
handsome rustic, who had been exqiiisite- 
ly curled by the hand of his wife to at- 
tend me : but had you seen Lord West- 
bury stick his hands in his sides, and 
laugh himself almost into convulsions, 
while Joseph stood bursting with wrath 
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at this insult oa a conveyance which he 
thinks splendid, and a dress and figure that 
he by no means despises, you would never 
have forgotten it. Walking, with an 
ironical air, round and round the little 
chaise, my Lord at last asked me ** K 
I took him for a Cheapside grocer, bound 
on a Sunday morning for Newington 
Butts ? Where could I pick up such a 
Vehicle ? " I, as well as my footman, be- 
gan now to be a little discomposed. 
*^ Mighty fine," thought I, " if all were 
as it should be with your Lordship's 
steward 1" Captain Percival however, 
no more daunted than myself, tendered 
me his hand, and iii stepped I to my own 
little chaise. He condescended to per- 
sonate the grocer, and my gay Lord rode 
away, as I suppose had been previously 
settled, upon his friend's beautiful horse. 

The riders far outstripped us ; but a 
drive of singular beauty terminated in an 
avenue of elm trees, whose height and 
size made them seem almost coeval with 
creation. My Lord was at his own door 
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to receive us; and with chagrin I sair 
him conduct Lady Harington, through the 
most dismal of Gothic halls^ to a parlour 
of singular magnitude, which was not a 
whit more cheerful, with immense case* 
ments, clumsy ornaments in carvings and 
tattered velvet furniture. Well, here we 
sat down, while some clean country girls 
brought us straw berries and cream; which, 
for want of more variety of refrei^ments, 
every one partook of. I glanced my eye 
now and then towards my Lord, and find- 
ing that nothing seetned to discompose 
him, I resolved that nothing should dis^ 
compose me, although the shrugs of the 
tall Misses, as Lord Westbury calls the 
Fraziers, might well have done so. 

After a very pretty chilling, which 
was called by us all— in compliment — re* 
fi*eshing ourselves, my Lord asked if we 
would like to walk in the gardens. I 
shivered at the proposal, already fi*ozen 
in that rambling, dusky parlour, where 
the sun, I fancy, ijever peeps in upon a 
dog-day, and I had unluckily put on a 
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dress calculated for the heat of his beams. 
As, however, *^ any change must better 
our condition," up we all started, rather 
rejoiced to find that we were not, like the 
lady in Comus, bound by gums or spells 
to our miserable high-backed chairs. The 
gardens were not in a newer taste than 
the house, being chiefly composed of 
evergreens, notched and scalloped like 
a Christmas-pie. The walks, however, 
I soon found were bounded by rocky 
hills, at intervals beautifully exposed 
and covered. Here all the laborious 
effortis of Art ended, and Nature did 
her own work, impressing us at once 
with originality and beauty. A cleft 
showed a passage through these rocks, 
which my Lord invited us to descend. 
The long flight of easy steps terminated 
in a cell ; at the extent of which another 
arched entrance was obvious; whither 
we flew, and all alike stood still in asto- 
nishment and admiration. A verdant 
and varying declivity spread before the 
natural arch, encompassing a clear and 
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noble take: part of its margin ran into 
glens and rocky thickets, while the rest, 
smooth and verdant as the meadows of 
Twickenham, was washed by the pellucid 
water. Here and there a brook trickled 
down the hills opposite ; and at one place, 
several rills uniting, formed a fine cas* 
cade, and fed the body of water. The 
west side of the valley opened to an ex- 
tensive view of woods, and cultivated 
land, terminated by a very distant arm 
of the sea. In the lake appeared two 
islets, or aits, almost covered with trees, 
which, as I suppose, sheltered the musi« 
cians, who, on our appearing, began to 
play. The hills around re-echoed the 
horns and clarinets, and formed a singu- 
larly beautiful concert. I have seen many 
admired productions of Art, but none in 
which her aid was unseen till now. I 
could have taken root at the gate of 
the hermit's cell; but all the company 
were not of my mind : I was, therefore, 
obliged to attend on their ignorant curio- 
sity^ and abandon this exquisite landscape. 
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Again we re-visited the melancholy 
parlour; when my Lord, seating Lady 
Harington at an organ which it appeared 
to me had been recently placed there, 
asked me if I would take this opportunity 
of inspecting his grandmother's c^^inet. 
I followed him in silence up a staircase 
on which you might turn a coach, when, 
throwing open the door, he led me into a 
splendid dressing-room, from whence I 
saw a chamber and closet fitted up with 
equal elegance, and all my things scat- 
tered about as if I had slept there the pre- 
ceding night. Near a comfortable fire 
hung a magnificent undress -, and close by 
it stood James, the late Lady Westbury's 
woman, who, with a courtesy, inquired if 
I pleased to wear that. I turned from her 
to my Lord, in mute astonishment. At 
some sign of his, James disappeared ; and, 
taking up an inlaid cabinet, where I beheld 
every ornament which taste could invent 
or money procure. Lord Westbury threw 
his arms around me, and inquired how I 
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liked the old lad/s legacy ? « Ah ! I be- 
gin to discover that I have been cheated 
into a splendor made useless by your- 
self! " cried I. " What could she wmt 
to whom you had given your heart and 
this hand ? ** cried I, falling at his feet, and 
bathing that dear hand with my tears. 
T heard the door open. ^ Oh, come in ! 
pray come in ! " cried the nM>st engaging 
of men : ^^ to be sure the sight is unusual, 
and you may boast of having witnessed 
something like a miracle ; for to catch a 
woman of quality on her knees to her 
husband, can hardly be called less. My 
wife appears to such advantage in this at- 
titude, that, did I not long to fold her to 
my heart, I could like to let her gratify 
my eyes by remaining in it."—** Do," add- 
ed Sir George, " for the honour of our 
authority, and to show the ladies their 
duty. Ah, Sophy ! Sophy ! when shall I 
see you on your knees to me ? " — ^^ When- 
ever you are as young and as handsome as 
Lord Westbury," returned his spouse, with 
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her usual drollery ; which must have been 
more diverting to Sir George's friends, 
than himself. 

This whole scene, which had been 
planned by Sir George to mortify the 
Fraziers, did not lose its eflfect: they 
laughed, but it was with an air of malig- 
nity, rather than pleasure. "One que* 
stion of mine, then, my Lord," cried I, 
"would have overturned your scheme: 
and had any thing except fortune been 
the subject, your dependence on my deli- 
cacy might have been too great. But 
you knew me too weU to imagine that I 
should ever inquire how you had impaired 
the estates which you inherited." — ^* They 
are as unimpaired," returned Sir George, 
" as your temper, or Lord Westbury's 
tenderness ; and the foolish advertisement 
which set town and country in arms, was 
only the caprice of a man who is too 
fashionable to know the whole value of the 
advantages he possesses. I fancy my Lord 
is no longer so ready to part with this 
estate." — ^^ Its near neighbourhood to 
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"^^ours. Sir George/' politely replied my 
love, " sets it above all price in my esti- 
mation."—*' I think this is among the de- 
ceptions v^rhich a fair lady may overlook/* 
added the good-natured Baroiiet. *' But 
I have been too much delighted to recol- 
lect the cause of out intrusion: it is 
only to wish that you may enjoy each 
other, and your good fortune, as long as 
both shall deserve itj which is not li- 
miting your days to the scanty term of 
our own." With this compliment, which 
was at once a stretch of the Baronet's 
invention and understanding. Sir George 
saluted me. Our laughter and raillery 
had hardly subsided, when, by a glance 
of her eye. Lady Harington led mine 
towards the Fraziers, who were scorn- 
fully surveying the diamonds which my 
sister was playfully turning over. " Come, 
it is but fair," said my Lord, ^ to leave 
Cecilia to judge whether the reward is 
adequate to the humiliation. My love," 
cried he, returning, " you are yet a 
bride : a body of honest folks hope to see 
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you as such. I have troubled Mrs. Tre* 
vilian to provide you a few necessaries^ and 
a servant whom I thought would please 
you. Honour my friend's taste and my in- 
tention, by wearing whatever you may like 
best." — ^^ Too liappy to have such a guide 
on this and every occasion," said I, press- 
ing his hand, " assure yourself that I 
would not wish another." He smiled his 
thanks, and flew after the company. 

I could wish that Mrs. Trevilian had 
made choice of any attendant for me, 
rather than the late Lady Westbury^s ; but 
as upon her recommendation the poor wo^ 
man was obliged to depend, it was natural 
that she should re-instate her in the same 
£unily. Mrs. James now made her ap- 
pearance a second time, as waiting to 
dress me, and I immediately relieved 
her mind, by kindly recognising her. 
She had not, till recollection thus be- 
friended me, appeared to use her own. 
Perhaps she was hardly more surprised to 
find, in the bride of Lord Westbury, a 
fece so fitmiliar to her eyes, than I was at ' 
V 2 
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discerning the care and expense which 
h^ had bestowed on the apartment de* 
stined for me. Nothing, however, can 
render a mansion so long desolated a 
tolerable home. 

When I had exchanged my dress> 
James, descending, acquainted her Lord ; 
who hastened once more to conduct me 
to that dismal parlour; where I now 
founds arrayed in their best, all the te* 
nants of the little estate. The sudden 
appearance of their noble landlord, and 
his declaration, that, iar from selling St. 
Edmund's Vale, he meant to pass a part 
of every year there, had so recommend- 
ed me to them, as the primary cause of 
this resolution, that they, as Dryden has 
it. 

Devoured me o'er and o'er with vast delight ! 

Lord Westbury, after duly welcoming 
the honest souls, gave into my hand an 
elegant basket filled with white-and-silver 
knots, which he entreated me to ^* make 
favours indeed, by bestowing them my* 
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self.'* I obeyed him readily; but with 
what a reverence did the rustics receive 
the little compliment ! , One of the silver- 
headed farmers assured me^ that, God 
willing, he would keep it to wear at the 
wedding of my soil. 

A feast had been ordered for the good 
people, in their own way ^ andnny Lord 
now fed me to a suite of. rooms which 
had been repaired and furnished for the 
occasion. I found all my friends assem- 
bled there ; and soon was summoned to 
preside at an entertainment suitable to 
Lord Westbury's rank and fortune. 

When the company met aflter dinner, 
my Lord drew me aside, to suggest the 
propriety of my rendering up immedif 
ately the deeds of my jointure, as well as 
possession of Orange Hill, to Captain 
Percival. He had, I know not how, pro* 
cured the writings from the lawyers. 
When he lef): me to the touching task^ 
the amiable Percival appeared, summoned 
by his orders. I cannot describe my own 
embarrassment, or his delicate conduct. 
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Saying little, but looking every thing, he 
took the parchments, with the silent grief, 
and useless reluctance we diould feel at 
the tendered legacy of the friend whom we 
love best. Amiable Percival ! Nature al- 
lied us, and I must yet have a right in thee ! 
at least I will hope it. Would that I 
could animate my sister's heart! Sen- 
sibility itself, seems in her rather a chilling 
than a glowing principle. Yet one day 
she will be his : so, at least, thinks every 
one but the individual whose determi- 
nation- will ultimately form her fiure. 

This day was destined to be the most 
remarkable one in my life ; since, though 
many a mistress has been as highly flat- 
tered, rarely can a wife boast such di* 
tinction. 

We walked to an antique summer- 
house overhung with ivy, where tea had 
been prepared. It catches a bounded 
view of the valley I have described, and 
is exquisitely Gothic. As the sun de- 
scended, some grave conversation arose, 
when Sophia, half in jest, half in earnest, 
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expressed some doubts of Sir George's 
constancy : — would that I could add with- 
out reason ! To withdraw her attention, 
I turned towards my Lord ; and, resting 
my hand on his shoulder, asked, if she 
doubted, what ought I to do, who had 
more than once lost doubt in certainty ? 
Turning his head, with that sweet careless 
air peculiar to himself, he touched my 
hand with his lips, and sung in a mellow 
soft voice these words, from some author 
out of my recollection : 

^' All that in woman is '^dorM 

In thy dear self I find. 
Since the whole sex can but afford 

The lovely and the kind« 
Then why should I my fate deplore, 

Or other loves pursue ? 
When change itself can give no more, 

Tis easy to be true ! " 

Profoundly silent myself, I hardly ob- 
served that the circjie were alike so ; while, 
captivated with the sight of a happiness 
which he was not bom to participjatei, the 
amiable Percival enjoyed the sensibility 
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even of his rival. I shall be doubly dei^ 
stroyed if my Lord continue thus to call 
forth my feelings, and now die of mere 
felicity. Ah, my dear! I cannot but 
pause to add, that tbi^ is the first time 
that my life has been so endangered. 

The dews of evening made it prudent 
to return to the house ; when the sound 
of fiddles reaching us as we approached 
it, Xjady Harington, with her usual 
sprightly humour, held out her hand and 
danced on in the figure. Lord Wcstbury 
accepted the challenge, and conducted 
her to a hall, where the younger part of 
our rustic company bad formed a set of 
dancers, while the sager soals sat by ad-* 
miring them, I withdrew to join the 
spectators ; but Sophia, in defiance both of 
.her own rank and her partner's, struck in 
among the dancers, and was followed by 
her cousin Percival, who had contrived to 
draw away the blu^in^ irresolute Mari? 
anne, Th^ tall Misses, shocked at once 
with this indecorum and the recollection 
that there was not one partner left whom 
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they could tolerate^ were obliged to sit 
down by me, who wanted^ alas! con- 
stittttion to partake the hilarity. 

The party all left us this morning. 
Sir George excepted, who is gone out 
with my Lord and a surveyor to see the 
timber marked, inquire into the rents, and 
suggest such improvements as may en- 
bance the value of the property without 
ii^ry to the tenants. Their absence has 
given me the leisure wliich I have, you 
will grants 98 readily bestowed in my 

ftum. 

^ ^ 1^ m ^ ^ ^ 

This husband of iqtine, for I think I 
pball poy an' ill compliment to the race of 
peers tp call so active a man a lord^ 
ix>i]iverts himself now into an errant 
&nner ; rises with the sun, rides or walks 
till I am visible and breakfast is ready, 
catd^es it hastily, ai^d disappears again ; 
pior do I behold him till the dinner-bell 
rings; when, to do him justice, he resumes 
the nobleman, and passes the rest of the 
day in any manner which I or my com? 
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pany propose. A complexion like his, 
suffers by this mode of Hfe ; and his fore- 
head alone retains its dazzling whiteness : 
but he is gscy^ florid, happy ; what, then, 
have I to wish ? 

From an utter neglect of this remote 
seat. Lord Westbury has now conceived 
quite a passion for it. Every day the an- 
cient Gothic front undergoes a fresh re- 
visaJ. He studies to correct the propor- 
tions while he improves the taste ; and is 
fixed on re-building this mansion of the 
old baron's, with a grandeur worthy the 
Clifford name. Nor is the furniture over- 
looked. Our tattered chairs are reserved 
for models ; and a bedstead — ^heavy.enough 
to freight a merchant-ship, or indeed half^ 
build one — ^lias been brushed, tUV it is 
discovered to have been carved with the 
history of the Bible. To own all the 
cowardice of your poor friend, the rats 
and spiders, which these active manoeuvres 
cause to emigrate, give me more appre- 
hension, than the doughty discoveries cm 
counterbalance. 
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Yet it must be owned, that, when re- 
built, this house will be a beautiful re- 
sidence. Embosomed among woods which 
are almost as old as itself, it presents no 
other prospect than that of peace and 
plenty. All around extends an ample 
park : but it has long been farmed out ; 
and in being sown with corn, oats, and 
all kinds of grain, loses a right to that 
name. Through these rich plantations 
my Lord only means to have meandering 
paths and roads cut ; among which will 
be left clumps of forest-trees and flower- 
ing shrubs : — ^thus may he unite use with 
simplicity. It is possible to build with a 
prospect of St. Edmund's beautiful Vale, 
from whence this seat derives its name ; 
but then the house cannot be well sup- 
plied with water, and will be exposed to 
the bitter winds of winter ; for which all 
its beauties could not, in my mind, com- 
pensate. If we are very near a fine view^ 
without commanding it, we are naturally 
enticed into taking that degree of exercise 
which invigorates the constitution. 
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I am obliged to go abroad much more 
than I would choose, to save myself from 
expiring from mere want of breath. Lord 
Westbury drives me every evening in his 
phaeton, which looks down with a St. 
James*s-street contempt on my City ve- 
hicle. He has not been able to persuade 
me to mount a horse, though the phy- 
sicians concur in the efficacy of that 
rough motion : but my father's prejudice, 
at which I once murmured, has now in- 
fected my own mind, and I am not able to 
fimcy riding either a feminine amusement 
or a safe one. My Lord says, that when 
I can keep within the limits of the park at 
Arlington, and am provided with a gentle 
creature on which he means to mount 
me, he will himself lead my palfrey if he 
can no other way induce me to ride. It 
is certain that I shall conform to whatever 
he pleases, but I do not hope restoration 
^om either Nature or Art. Indeed, my 
dear (though I dare not venture to tell 
my Lord so), I feel an universal languor, 
fm internal decay, to which not even the 
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glow of happiness can render me insen- 
sible. Ah \ how different from the gay 
spring of youthful delight, the elasticity 
of a heart as yet unacquainted with pas- 
sion, a stranger to suffering ! Joy, it is 
true, illumines my countenance whenever 
he is present, and gives my cheek a flush, 
which he persuades himself is that of 
amending health ; but this only exhausts 
still more my enfeebled constitution, and 
quickens the progress of decay ; for, to 
souls susceptible like mine, joy in excess 
is almost as fatal as grief. 

When first we launch into life, we see 
only the bright side of every thing, and 
believe all which we wish easy of attain- 
ment. Disappointment is so far off, that 
we apprehend it not till it overtakes us : 
but, alas ! the wound it then inflicts, is, 
I fear, incurable ; and even that liveliness 
of temper which once made our wishes 
seem already accomplished, renders even 
our blessings painfiil, in the apprehension 
of their loss. Fearfully we then turn 
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back every moment, stealing on through 
life we hardly know how. 

I told my Lord, traly told him, that I 
was no longer capable of happiness : yet 
he woidd believe the contrary, and never, 
never may he now be undeceived; 

I have for scnne days been more than 
commonly low and indisposed, and wish 
that I was in your neighbourhood. I 
ahnost long to visit Arlington; I long 
to clasp to my bosom the daughters of 
my Lord : I would call them my own,- 
did not I fancy them to be dearer still 
while appertaining wholly to him. How 
will ail their little tremors (if such they 
have) vanish, wh^n they once fix their 
eyes on a face that never knew how to 
frown on them. But Lord Westbury's 
pleasure must regulate mine, or rather I 
shall find mine in his. 

Lord Westbury ^writes. 
What a cruel little dissembler is this 
boasted friend of yours, Amelia— (for you 
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are my Amelia, too, now) — \o bury all 
these wishes in her own bosom, when she 
so well knows that she cannot mortify 
me more than by suppressing any ! Flat- 
tering myself that she had £dlen into a 
slumber, I stole softly in upon her, or 
I should still have remained ignorant 
of her desires. / long to see my Anielia 
too ; and though I do not long to visit 
Arlington, yet Arlington shall be yisited 
forthwith : for I do most heartily long to 
behold my girls folded to the fair bosom 
which lodges my heart, nor can I allow 
my soul's darling to lose her first Ipng-^ 
ing. 

Lady Westhury writes. 

Positively, my Lord, you shsdl sur- 
render my pen ; and if you use me with so 
little ceremony, I shall grow as cautious 
as if I had something to conceal. 

Upon my word his alert Lordship gave 
me a pretty alarm ! It was well that I 
had just turned my paper, for I would not 
have shown him the preceding page for 
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the fondest entreaty or sweetest smfle he 
18 master o£ 

The rage of impatience is on him now, 
I really beliere ! for he grudges every mo- 
ment that we are to stay here. So long ac- 
customed to execute a resolution the mo- 
ment he has formed it^ he never recollects 
that I am not equal to sndi expeditious 
proceedings. Indeed, my sweet Edward,. 
I can neither have my clothes tumbled 
into the trunks any how, nor scamper 
away with relays, as you are accustomed 
to do when alone. 

A variety of considerations seem to 
make it delicate, as well as prudent, for 
us to stay here some time longer. Lad^ 
Sarah Monro has not yet noticed my 
Lord's information of his marriage ; and 
her regard is an object to me, though 
I can hardly hope to, obtain it. I cannot 
resolve, either, to present myself in bridal 
pomp before the eyes of the sweet, the 
suffering Diana : too mudi have I inno- 
cently wounded her feelings already. It 
is likewise to be wished that my Lord and 
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his brother should not meet^ till I and 
other friends can mediate between them. 
Lord Westbury is too incapable of offer- 
ing an injury to endure one with indif- 
ference: I have never wanted influence 
with him but on this subject. As to 
the idea of Lady Sarah*s displeasure^ he 
only laughs at that -, and says^ that she 
ran away with Sir James, and married in 
defiance of her whole family herself. 

It will, you see plainly, be the interest, 
and perhaps inclination, of so many to ani- 
madvert upon my conduct, that I ought 
not only to consider what I next, do very 
maturely^ but all that I ever did. The true 
art of slander lies iii adhering to facts, 
but assigning the worst possible motive 
of action when the real one is unknown; 
and who, on this system, is secure from 
condemnation ? 

At the head of my enemies I shall 
find the author of half my sorrows — Lady 
KiUarney. But her character will befriend 
me: and I i^all limit her malevolence, 
by letting her understand that I have in 
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my power a retaliation which I shoidd ia 
reality disdain : I mean her narrative of 
her own life. I was speaking of it to my 
Lord, who wishes much to know how she 
has varnished over the disgraceful story ^ 
for I can see by his smiles that art is 
hers in perfection. I tell him that he 
ought not to peruse it, lest he should 
form too high an opinion of his own 
merit, in being able twice to charm a 
heart so thoroughly vitiated. He smiles 
contemptuously; but there is an arch 
sweetness at the same moment in his 
eyes. Ah ! he is vain enough already I 
doubt; but who had ever so much rea- 
son? 

Adieu, my dearest! You may con- 
tinue to address me here; ibr notwith* 
standing all the commotion of preparation 
in the house, I shall not quit it yet. 
Yours ever, 

Cecilia Westborv* 
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LETTER CXXIV. 

TO LADY HARINGTON. 

Arlington Court. 

IN changing my correspondent, I find 
hardly any change in my feelings. The 
same desire to unfold my heart still pos- 
sesses me; the same desire that I will be 
minute, my friend. Yet have you well 
considered your request, my dear Sophia ? 
Not a moment is there of my present life 
but what affords somk circumstance which 
I wish to commemorate,* and hardly can 
I spare one to devote to my pen. Would 
I could enclose my heart in this paper, 
and save trouble: yet that is but a 
breathing transcript. of Lord Westbury's 
words or actions; and whatever: relates 
not to him, scarce impresses its surface. 

In my exhausted state we journeyed 
of course very slowly, and arrived here 
only the night before last. I say nothing 
X 2 
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of the deplorable weather. What could 
that be to her who drew peace from the 
eye of her lover, and safety from his pre- 
sence ! If I now know a fear, it is lest 
our fate should be divided : to share that 
of my Edward must ever be happiness. 

Scarce had I tiuned _the lane towards 
the parsonage, before Amelia, my long- 
loved Amelia, flew towards the carriage i 
I half threw myself out of it to meet the 
heartfelt embrace. Yet I could have 
wrangled with her for dressing herself and 
her young ones to greet a friend whom 
fortune can neither humble nor elevate : 
and her best apartment, too, was pre^ 
pared. I owe her a quarrel for the imr 
plicated distrust. My Lord having en« 
joyed the first transports of our meetings 
hastened home; only dei^ring that I 
would follow him before the close <^day. 
I spent the interval in wandering with 
my beloved friend through her little de- 
mesne ; wbich had been, as I told you, the 
early residence of my Edward. Every 
object «i(cited curiosity, surprise, delight; 
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every spot had been dignified with his 
presence, every tree had once lent him 
its shade. I cast my eyes on Forrester 
and his Amelia, and. at once beheld each 
feiry vision of coi^ugal happiness, inno- 
cence, and love, realised. My friend has 
alrei^y given to her little home so many 
embellishments, that I surveyed from the 
windows of the parsonage the magnificent 
grounds of Arlington, enriched and or* 
aamented with woods, temples, canab, 
and all the advantages which Art lends to 
Nature, without wishing for one of them. 
The world would, perhaps, kindly im- 
pute my bounded ideas of beauty and 
happiness to my obscure origin and simple 
education : but far otherwise is the fact. 
While I really knew only an humble 
home and narrow circle, my aspiring 
mind pictured to itself all the charms of 
grandeur in colours too gaudy to be 
just. But when, after being launched 
into elegant life, I wandered from one 
splendid mansion to another, without find* 
'm$ a single human creature who pos* 
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gessed such a home able to enjojr the 
prodigality of fortune, I, •with a correct'^ 
ed judgement^ in the words of Shsk^ 
speare, 

** Saw Content take shelter in a cottage/' 

Not that I childishly suppose cottagers 
to have the exclusive privilege of being 
happy ! — surely not. Riches, properly 
employed, increase our felicity, by dif- 
fusing it ; and those who have once truly 
knovm the bliss of blessing, will never 
limit their views to possessing a bare suf- 
ficiency for themselves. A proper re- 
serve of the goods of life, for such as are 
perhaps rather less lucky than less de- 
serving, is just the degree of externa] 
wealth which prevents poverty of mind; 
and, by offering a noble and natural em- 
ployment for our fiiculties, rescues than 
from that lassitude and love of self which 
too ready a gratification of every wish is 
apt to produce. Lord Westbury and I have 
not long enough known perfect serenity, 
to make happiness itself a disease* My 
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fluctuating health, counteracting his un- 
equalled tenderness, at present main- 
tains that .equipoise of hope and fear 
in both hearts which is necessary per- 
haps to heighten and prolong our de- 
lights. 

I behold Lord Westbury as a blessing 
secured to me as long as I am sensible of 
any human good ; in whose presence I 
diall happily live, and contentedly die: 
I shall not know my loss whenever w^ 
separate. Alas ! dare I, then, reckon faH 
future affliction as an anhancemeht of my 
own felicity ? Yet, oh ! he can but weep 
her dead, who became so by weeping him 
living ! 

But I have wandered indeed from my 
favourite, parsonage. Remember that I 
here omit a hundred interesting anec- 
dotes of my Amelia's little folks, as I 
have heard you own that you never had 
any taste for the frolics of the juniors : 
I shall only tell you that I carried off my 
friend and all the fairy race with me i 
leaving her worthy Forrester to com* 
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po^ his Sunday's discourse in a^re traft- 
quillity than he has known since the dear 
little incumbrances came into thd world. 
I saw in a moment that my Lord was 
but half-pleased at my long stay^ though 
he deigned to greet me in the halL Pei^ 
haps he ixnagined that it might, in the 
observing eyes of a train of servants, be 
imputed to disregard of his daughters; 
whereas, in reality, it proceeded from the 
ccmtrary motive. Mrs. Forrester, soon 
Vfter my marriage, disclosed to me some 
particulars which would have alarmed any 
step-mother but tnyself. The governess 
Und attendants of these dear children had, 
with the destructive fondness of igpnoip 
ranee, instilled into their tender minds a 
horror of their father's second dioic^^ 
At their age, impressions^ sink deepest; 
♦nd they were prejudiced to such a d^ 
gree, that Mrs, Forrester ih> sooner Earned 
their new mamma, than they both burst 
into tears, Hurt as I mudt be on birring 
this, I resolved not to mention it to my 
JU>rd i but rather chose to take the (toica 
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of reforming the ideas of the servants, 
than commence my reign by displacing 
them — ^though, entre nousy hardly any 
fiiult could more warrant severity; for 
children are incapable of just distinctions^ 
and hardly ever truly love those whom 
they have first learnt to fear. How cau- 
tious, then, ought people to be of doing 
an injury which is often irreparable ! for 
every action of the stranger is liable to 
some unhappy misconstruction. The 
kindest reproof, the most necessary cor- 
rection — ^which from a mother is but a 
thing of course — is termed, by those who 
are more fond of the child than its real wel- 
fiure, absolute severity from a step-mother. 
What woman of common prudence 
would choose for herself a predicament 
where the utmost caution and conduct, 
fer from obtaining praise, can hardly 
guard her from censure ? If, to obviate 
ill-natured remarks,, she sends the children 
to school — ^^ Ah, she is not so careless of 
her own ! " is the next observation. Great 
indeed mu/st be that affection wbidr 
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makes ns find de%ht in a situation so de^ 
licate* Yet, perhaps^ vanity may divide 
the merit with love. We are ambitious 
at heart of a praise which is independent 
of natural ties, and fondly Hatter oursdves 
that we can £dl the difficult post better 
than all who have gone before us. la 
loving our own offspring, and dedicating 
every faculty to forming their minds and 
polishing their manners, we only act up 
to an indispensable duty; but when the 
heart adopts and bestows upon the chilr 
dren of another the same tenderness and 
attention, how affecting is the compliment 
to the man of your choice, and how 
pure and lively must be the pleasure we 
experience 1 

I will not have you now advert to the 
fable of the cat turned into a lady, 
though to that and twenty other equally 
apt and ingenious allusions I shall un- 
doubtedly be obvious ; but, till the praises 
of these sage observers shall appear more 
valuable to me than my own, I will 
«ot yield one favourable thought of my^ 
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self, to all they can say favourable of 
me. 

I was willing, I own, that Lord West- 
bury's dear children should not see me, 
till they came to my arms, to my heart ! 
I was willing to enjoj'- their innocent ap- 
prehension of a stranger — ^their fond de- 
light on the discovery; and therefore shun- 
ned the day-light. The only servants who 
really knew me, James and Alton, were too 
well used to high life to have a memory 
that went beyond the moment when they 
thought you would approve their recol- 
lection. Perhaps my Lord was a little 
mortified that I did not arrive early 
enough to judge of the grandeur of his 
family-seat, which, to say truth, any one 
may have a pride in showing; and I 
have accustomed him to such an pbser* 
vance of his will, that a little ill-humour 
was on this occasion pardonable. " I 
had almost given over expecting you,** 
said he in a fretfiil tone, while, with 
something less grace than usual, he pre- 
sented me his hand« I remembered Solo« 
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mon the Wise, and gave him the mildest 
answer in the world, softly pressing the 
tendered hand. That sweet sunshine of 
the soul, a smile> stole into his eyes, and 
he at once forgot the magisterial anger 
which he had meditated. Having con* 
ducted me into a magnificent drawing- 
room which he called my own, he hastened 
to summon his dear girls ; and I amused 
myself with observing from the windows 
the elegance of the architecture: the 
furniture, too, is almost regal. I would, I 
own, always have a country-seat of thsrf; 
description ; and its gates, like its owner's 
heart, should be large and open. The 
rough benevolence of old English hospi- 
tality, can no longer be observed in a 
metropolis of the magnitude of London ; 
but on his estate, every nobleman might 
always preserve the dignified cordiality of 
the ancient barons. Each may, if he 
pleases, be there a little sovereign, and 
have as many humbje friends as he has 
tenants. Arlington Court is neither an- 
cient nor modern, but enough of both to 
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render it striking to strangers, and com- 
fortable to its inhabitants. Lord West- 
bury makes but few sacrifices to the pa- 
rade of life: no man of his rank has 
fewer servants, yet no one was ever better 
served. In this, he assures me, he is not 
less governed by prudence and a bounded 
fortune, than a sense of morality : every 
useless domestic being, in his opinion, a 
theft from the state of a diligent husband- 
man or ingenious artificer. The servants 
whom his father left, still remain in the 
family, and are chiefly pensioned on this 
estate. They all maintain the love which 
they bore him in his boyish days, blended 
with the reverence that he inspires with- 
out demanding it. 

The delight these domestics felt, to find 
that their Lord had at last a lady with 
whom he was entirely happy, who thought 
that place he best loved the most lovely, 
disposed the honest men to greet me with 
eager respect. I sOon saw the joy which 
Lord Westbury*s return here diffused, 
and that I was adored as its cause. Every 
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worthy grey-headed •oul flies impatientljr 
to serve me, and seems over-paid with 
a kind word or a smile. 

Lord Westbury now entered, and ne- 
ver appeared to more advantage than with 
a lovely daughter in each hand. The 
Kttle tremblers were formally dressed for^ 
the occasion, and approached toe without 
raising their eyes. I flew to clasp thewL 
to my heart. — '^ Beloved children, do you 
not know me ? ^ cried L They started 
at my voice, clasped their hands together 
in token of joy and surprise, and exclaim- 
ed, — ^* Ah, my dear, dear governess, how 
glad am I to see you ! where have you 
been this long, long while ? '* These chil- 
dren, to whom my heart ever turned so 
fondly, being now in a manner wholly my 
own, oppressed it with a sensation com- 
posed of every thing tender. I disen- 
gaged myself from their dear little arms, 
to throw mine around the author of their 
being and my happiness, while I wept forth 
my delight and gratitude on his bosom. 
Lord Westbury was hardly less disordered 
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than myself; often kissing my cheek, his 
became wet with my tears ; and pressing 
me to his generous heart, he inarticn* 
lately repeated — '* My soul's best trea- 
sure I ever, ever may they merit this af- 
fecting tenderness ! '' The children, in the 
interim, clinging to us both, began to 
weep for company, inquiring " What 
was the matter with their dear little go- 
verness ? '' I soon found that they knew 
not my new appellation, and gave me the 
one which I had in fondness taught them« 
I gave my Lord a sign to leave Nature to 
her own operations, and sat down with a 
child in each rich hand : — '' And have you 
always loved and remembered me^ my 
darlings ?" cried 1. — " Oh, yes : that we 
have!" replied tKe grave Louisa; " and 
we used to pray for you every night of 
our lives : but we thought that you were 
an angel in heaven along with poor mam* 
ma!" Again I embraced the precious 
innocents, and blessed them with my 
tears. "But where," resumed Louisa^ 
half in a whisper, and throwing her arms 
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round my heck, ** is my new mamma? 
We have got fine new frocks and sashes^ 
you see; but I wish I never had had an* 
other mamma for all that !" — *^ And why 
so, Louy ?"' said her father, with quick- 
ness. — ^^ Oh, papa ! I must not tell you 5 
I know you will be angry: but I wili 
whisper my own dear little governess. 
They say that she will be cross to us, 
and bring us little brothers, jand put our 
noses out of joint ; and then papa will not 
love us either.'* — ^' No,*' rejoined Hen- 
rietta with lisping eagerness; ^* nor she will 
not buy us any fine clothes, nor take us 
out in the coach ; so pray do you stay 
with us for ever and ever, and do not let 
her have us." — I saw that Lord West- 
bury comprehended at once how the chil- 
dren came by this prejudice, and am 
much mistaken if he pardon those about 
them. — ^^ You shall be my mamma," said 
the sweet Henrietta with her usual na'i- 
vetCy and laying her head on my bosom j 
** and when I go to bed, you will, may 
be, lay your head on the pillow, and kiss 



me, and sing to me, and cry over me, as 
you used to do, and I will be very, very 
good; and always look like my papa 
whenever you bid me.'* — Could Lord 
Westbury forbear laughing out at a stroke 
which at once showed him the strength 
of my passion, even from its commence- 
ment, and the simplicity of his darling, 
who always looks like him without being 
bid to do so ? He pressed my hand, and 
the eloquent silence of our over-wrought 
sensibUity was again interrupted by both 
the children, who demanded if I would be 
their mamma? affectingly adding, " You 
know that we have no mamma now ! " — 
^lam your mamma, dearest of children ! '^ 
cried I : " and the fondest you ever had.'* 
— -^* This is your new mamma ! '' re- 
echoed their father, observing their little 
distrustful eyes: " and the only one 
whom you ever will have,*' added he, 
fondly clasping the whole group and ca- 
ressing us all by turns. 

If there live a being that could hear 
or see this scene unmoved, who would 
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envy his insensibflity ? and little as you 
love children, even your heart, my dear 
Sophia, must have melted at beholding 
us. Let it reconcile you to the situation 
you so fretfully complain of. Children I 
— ^we should be too happy did their eK* 
btence cost us no suffering, since the very 
i|rst glance we cast upon their little faces 
obliterates the remembrance of it. Think, 
if thus my heart expanded over the daugb* 
ters of my Lord, what would have been 
my sensations had he owed them to my« 
self! Take courage, my dear, and re^ 
member how many seem blest in being 
mothers, who hardly know another bless* 
ing. Heaven has graciously ordained 
that children shall mostly arrive at th« 
time when the peace of possession has 
subjected the heart to a languor often fii^ 
tal to our happiness; These innoeefiA 
objects awaken a new and milder af> 
fiection in both parents, which rather 
strengthens than interferes with the im?? 
passioned tenderness they bear towards 
each other. It is the pleasure of a mo- 
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theirs days to rear the breathing bless*' 
ing — ^to bestow on its ripening mind all 
the little knowledge which she has amass- 
ed^ and the tbousand interesting caresses 
iM^idi would perhaps weary its father^ 
He— delig^ited to find a dear little third 
being, uniting at once their names, na- 
tures, and views — no longer wants a just 
ol^ect for his cares, or a spring for his 
activity. New duties entwine themselves 
with the increase, and new joys endear 
the duties. Parental exertions thiis hap 
pily employ the youth of both parties $ 
and in seeing it blossom anew in their 
childreki, they half*forget the loss in 
thansdves. Look among those who call 
matrimony a galling diain, and you will 
mostly &id the complainants to be per« 
sons who have no tender infants to wreath 
it witltjQowers^ It is from the want of 
natural occupations^ that the heart is so 
often palled into indifference or corroded 
to disgust... ..Am I not a good creature to 
endeavour thus to reconcile you to en- 
during a little suffering with patience, 
Y 2 
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Vheti it will give so many people plea- 
sure? 

I confess that I should never hope 
long to attach my hushand, but by thus 
making myself a mother, if God does not 
think proper to make me one ; and if I 
may not hope it, who may ? — for who had 
ever such reason to know herself to be the 
object, of the purest and most ardent af- 
fection? What could Lord Westbury 
gain in obtaining me, but a fond and 
faithful heart, devoted to every duty, and 
bound up in himsdf ? Yet for me he re- 
linquished a bride, lovely, rich, and no- 
ble :: one by , whom he knew, himself 
beloved, and to whom he could have 
been attached. Greatly am I sensible 
of the sacrifice, and my gratitude is pro- 
portioned; though Heaven forbid that 
feeling should ever beconue predominant 
in my bosom! 

i Gratitude is, perhaps, among those 
sentiments which ought to be expressed 
only by our actions. Subordination is 
ev^ pain&l; and in dwelling on obli- 
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gations^ do we not meanly imply that the 
obliger is gratified by the acknowledge- 
ment? which is of all affronts the most 
poignant. No : independence of spirit 
is an attribute of love ; and though to be 
Lord Westbury^s choice leaves me with* 
out a wish, I rather thank Heaven than 
himself, which, by inseparably combining 
our hearts, left the poor advantage of for- 
tune out of the question. 

I omitted to tell you how affected my 
dear Amelia was with our domestic inter* 
view. She is a mother, and exquisitely 
alive to the pleasures comprised in that 
name : and these sweet girls are beloved 
by every body. I assure you we had a 
very gay evening among our young ones: 
my hair and my Lord's suffered a little it 
is true ; but I do inot think that he ever 
knew before how captivating children 
could be;' neither did I know what a 
charming child he could make. Ahl 
how delightful is it to have the playful 
little creatures climbing about you, and 
entwining their soft and snowy arms 
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around your neck, like the tendrils c^ the 
vine ! — ^to watch their flights, their pur« 
suits, their tiffs, and reconciliations! 
With what an endearing confidence do 
they fly to us for safety, their little eyes 
beaming transparent brightness, and their 
cheeks enlivened with a glow as delicate 
as it is deep ! 

You will scold, I know, should I be 
silent about my health. If I am better, 
it is so very little that I can hardly be 
certain of it. We had a consultation of 
physicians, in our way here, at Bath; 
but, to own the truths I rather asked 
their advice to avoid any wrong mear 
sures, thanfrcMn the idea of recovering by 
their means. They all, howev«^, agreed^ 
that vegetable diet, riding on horsebadc, 
pure air, and an easy mind, are the reme- 
dies on which I must rely. They would, 
indeed, have sent me abroad, but this 
I positively rejected ; and though I did 
not assign that reason, I refused upon my 
Lord's account. What cruelty would it 
be for me to tear him from his duties, bis 
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home-^diMe dear and habitoal claims 
and connexioiis which miisty should he 
be destined early to lose me, becmne his 
coBsolotions ! WIk) would then anxiously 
watdi over his health, or by soothing his 
angnirii steal into his confidence? Be^ 
sides, in the interim to be vapoured to 
death with doctors, apothecaries, and 
nurses! — ^No; I will never monopolise 
Lord Westbury to make him wretched 1 
If I cannot recover in this sweet place, I 
never shall. The weather, I am sorry to 
say, decides my state : — a clear day re* 
vives, and a cloudy one depresses me. 
You have, perhaps, found out that this is 
the former. 

Happily I am at liberty to proceed^ 
respecting the recovery erf* my healthy ao^ 
cording to my own opinion ; for my Lord 
is a sceptic concerning the practical part 
of physic, if the malady has become com- 
l^icated, or is not strong enough to as- 
certain itself That which is caused by 
an aching heart, can, in my judgement, 
imly be cured by an easy one. 
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I hope that Captain Percivfid sets a 
due value on my little handmaid, Sally. 
I miss the worthy creature every hour; 
yet never think of her without fancying 
that the anxiety I felt to ascertain her 
happiness, by some means unknown to 
myself accderated my own. 

Adieu ! 



LETTER *CXXV. 

TO LADY HARINGTON. 

, Arlington Court. 

AH, my dear Sophia ! has Lady Diana 
.been so rash^ so mistBkm> so unfortunate ! 
Could such a mind allow despair so great 
an ascendancy over it> as to .gratify the 
vanity and ambition of her pareftts by the 
total sacrifice of hei's^lf! I feiel ^ if I 
had occasioned the error which I lament. 
Biit was thfcre, then, i^o alternative bcr 
tween Lord WQstbury ^nd the Duke of 
Fernham? Alas! it. is too pften th? 
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misfortune of our sex to punish our own 
hearts for having made an unhappy first 
choice, by letting the second be con- 
temptible. Women know not how to 
form a subordinate scheme of felicity. 
All our hopes rest on the first ; and falling 
with it, we often destine ourselves to be 
wretched because we have failed to be 
happy, as if no medium were permitted 
by Providence. But am I not, like the 
interesting victim, thoughtless and rash, 
in thus arraigning the least faulty person? 
Ah, should the Duchess of Femham here- 
after depart from rectitude, amidst the 
reproaches with which her parents would 
not fail to overwhelm her, what could they 
answer were she but to say, " You first 
violated your own duty in claiming an un- 
limited right over mine ! Your pride, su- 
perior to every other feeling, found the 
partiality which was sanctioned by your- 
selves a crime, the moment that it became 
Jiopeless. To whom must I ascribe a life 
thus prolonged in disappointment, shame, 
and sorrow ? Instead of reproaching, give 
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me, if you can^ a recompense for my in* 
nocence and my peace!'' No: the pa* 
rents want feeling to say this to them* 
selves, and their charming daughter has 
too much ever to say it to them. Alas I 
more than deprived of the ddigfats of so* 
ciety, she is the slave ei its evils. Too 
deeply have I known both^ not to feel ibr 
her. 

I thought it best not to notice this 
information to my Lord, who was abroad 
when your letter arrived; but he came 
immediately up to me, and soon per* 
ceived that I had been weeping. He 
knew hQW to extort the cause from me ; 
but a gravity so profound seized on him, 
that I could not avoid feeling a secret sense 
of humiliation and sadness which I had 
never known before. It was not anger ; 
it could not be jealousy : in short, I can 
t)nly tell you that it was a very odious 
sensation. You will think me weak, but 
do not call me so : when I have ehid.my- 
self, I can never endure to be chidden by 
others. It could only be his silence that 
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distressed me. K he felt merely com- 
passion, how little must he believe my 
heart to be, could he think it were not 
touched with the same sentiment ! 

Alas! I fear that Lord Westbury 
spoils me, and I grow captious. I see, 
upon reflexion, his conduct in a juster 
light : it was natural and noble ! A nar- 
row mind would have dissembled its cha- 
grin, a vain one would have pitied Lady 
Diana: one which was generous alone 
would show, even in silence, a deep and 
tender sympathy. It is my duty immedi- 
ately to correct my fault, while, by insinuat- 
ing myself into his confidence, I leave him 
the less to regret in having resigned her. 
He is coming through the garden, and 
seems to have recovered his serenity. 
His lovely girls run to him ; they twine 
their arms around his, in fond suppli- 
cation : the eyes of all three are raised 
to my windows. Dear children ! they 
are soliciting him to bring them to me, 
and he invites me to join their party. 
Ye?, beloved Westbiu-y! thy conscious 
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fiiulty Cecilia is impatient to obey thee. 
Ah ! can a heart devoted like niine^ claim 
a merit in obedience ? Is it not our no- 
blest, sweetest enjoyment ? 

I am so amended since last I wrote, 
that I now begin to hope for recovered 
health; and life is too much endeared for 
jne not to covet it. But is it possible that 
days like those which I have known^ can 
continue ? If indeed such happiness can 
be permanent, how little do we owe to 
the monitors who warn us of its transitory 
nature, teaching us to languish under the 
apprehension of an evil that may never 
reach us ! Keep your predictions, cruel 
speculators, to yourselves. Few misfor- 
tunes have been avoided by knowing that 
others have sunk under them : for, kuch is 
the error of custom, or the ordination of 
Providence, that reflexion is much apter 
to follow actioD, than to precede it. 

That the Duke of Feoaham should 
take a fancy to Miss Frazier, is quite in 
the order of things; but that his bride 
should add to her misfortunes a com- 
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panion so malignant and insipid, is too 
grievous. If my name should ever occur, 
I know your partiality will induce you to 
counteract the odious impression which 
your cousins will give of me to the sweet 
Diana. 

Excuse me, my dear, for making so free 
withyour relations : were there any affini- 
ty between your souls, I could only delight 
in them. One cousin, however, you have, 
who is worthy the honour : — ^what is be- 
come of him ? Poor Percival ! I still, my 
lu^ord says, have a mighty good-will to 
him ! Be sure and let him know it : the 
afflicted heart sometimes construes into 
neglect even a slight omission. Be cau- 
tious and attentive— nay, be kind to him — 
if not for his own sake, for, mine. I have 
the vanity to ally my heart to his with a 
fraternal affection. 

Your desiring me to quit Orange Hill 
in the elegant condition in which I found 
it, is an instance of your own considera* 
tion, but a reflexion on mine. I wajs 
hierely a guest there; all within it is 
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yours; and the presenting the fiu^niture to 
Captain Percival will do me a very sen- 
sible pleasure. If my concurrence should^ 
either in law or politeness^ be necessary, 
you will have the goodness to inform 
me. 

Tell Captain Percival that he must 
not take a bachelor's freedom, and de- 
molish all the neat elegance of his house; 
for I have such a predilection for that and 
its environs, as may often tempt me to 
borrow it when he is away. K I may add 
another request, it is that my poor Sally 
and her husband may remain in his ser- 
vice till I can find a better prospect for 
them. She is an invaluable creature ; and 
Joseph, honest and usdiiL 

Adieu ! — All regard to Sir George. 
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LETTER *CXXVI, 
TO LADY HARINGTON. 

YOURS, my dear Sophia, entertained 
both my Lord and self. How is it, that 
with 90 much wit you are never ill- 
natured? 

Had I heard any thing from Sir James 
and Lady Sarah Monro, I should cer- 
tainly have informed you. Ah, no : their 
prejudices respecting birth and fortune, 
with perhaps a partial preference of Lord 
Winchester's lovely dau^ter, must make 
my marriage odious to them. Even if 
they mean to decide hereafter more dis- 
passionately, they will, it is obvious, wait 
fi>r the report of the public : and who 
is spoken universally well of, when sud- 
denly elevated in situation? Should a 
totsd alienation and coldness ensue, it 
would sensibly chagrin me. I once had 
a coasidefable share of Lady Sarah's good 
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graces : it would be strange^ if my having 
acquired a claim to them should be the 
very cause of her withdrawing the di- 
stinction. 

The countenance and friei^dship of 
relations has one great advantage in si- 
lencing the ill-natured suppositions of the 
world, by determining all those persons 
in your favour who have no fixed rule erf 
judging, and never think any thing right 
in which a whole family do not concur. 
Do these persons ever consider how hard 
it is to bring so many tempers, interests, 
and feelings, to one point ? 

Mr. CliflFord, I have reason to appre- 
hend, will be inveterate in his hatred : he, 
of course, meanly concludes that I cannot 
forgive, fi*om knowing that he dould not 
were he in the same situation. His bro- 
ther's just resentment he will represent to 
his relations as proceeding from the influ- 
toce of his low-born bride : nor will he once 
allow them to guess, that the very insig- 
nificant in question might have owed the 
nam^ of Clifford to himself, had she not 
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preferred to that honour a precarious 
employment, and the invaluable heart of 
Lord Westbury. 

I have not forgotten your request, my 
dear Sophia, but I owe it to myself and 
my Lord to send you a more true detail 
of his youth than I could formerly gather 
from Mrs. Ellison. I haVe recovered the 
original story from Mrs. Forrester, and 
was perusing it one day, when, on being 
suddenly called away, I left it on my 
desk. My Lord happened to cast his 
eye upon the name of Dr. Leslie, and sat 
down — (Curious enough! you will say; 
but I s{K>il him, and do not keep my keys 
as you do yours) — to run over the whole* 
Not all the flattery he treated me with, con- 
soled me for his having read the scrawl j 
though he assured me that I had one 
excellent qualification for an historian, in 
ISO often discerning the cause through the 
effects. However, he pointed out many 
errors, and has promised me a full re- 
lation of the facts, provided I will indulge 
him^ith perusing my amended manu- ^ 
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script. Assure yourself that I shall gladly 
bestow every leisure hour on so pleasing 
an employment. 

Have I not already made you inti- 
mate with Mrs. Forrester ? How often have 
I called you Amelia! — ^liow often have I 
addressed her as Sophia ! 

You, who insist that there lives not 
on earth a pair of married lovers attached 
with a delicacy like that of Lord West- 
bury and your Cecilia, come and see Mr. 
and Mrs. Forrester ! Though united al 
an early age, and living on a mere pit- 
tance, love niatured their minds, reason 
bounded their wishes, and an exquisite 
refinement marked their manners. Mr. 
Forrester, alive to every duty, passes a 
part of each day in visiting his parish- 
ioners^ and sometimes dispensing spiri- 
tual, sometimes bodily aid. Thus, when- 
ever he returns, it is to find in his home 
a relaxatioii — in its dear inhabitants a 
reward ! Nothing, he says, can surpass 
the happiness of an honest industrious la- 
bourer by his humble fire-side : and why 
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may not his superior attain the same fe- 
licity ? He maintains, that to activity of 
body we must be indebted for rest ; and to 
exerted virtue for the comforts of social life. 
Amelia, always the wife and mother, 
makes no distinction between the duties, 
save that she gives only the hours of her 
husband's absence exclusively to his chil- 
dren. " He is their father," she urges, 
" and entitled to the preference. But for 
him I had never experienced the throbbing 
pleasures of maternal love ; but for my 
children, I should never have known half 
the virtues of their father. Shall I grant 
most of my indulgence, then, to those 
who can least enjoy, least repay it?" 
Yet is Mrs. Forrester the fondest of 
mothers. 

Adieu ! 
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LETTER *CXXVn. 

to LADY HARINGtON. 

Arlington* 
THE repose I promised to myself ia 
already disturbed by this royal visitation* 
My Lord tells me that his appearance at 
Court is indispensable, and I shall be 
wanting to myself if I am not previously 
presented. To this, what can I answer ? 
Have I, indeed, a choice, when I can have 
no judgement i Sometimes I think that he 
is too much influenced by the modes of 
life ; at others, that he is unwilling to give 
the tattling part of the town leisure to 
prepossess the rest against me. What- 
ever Lord Westbury's motive for this 
unwelcome urgency may be, he is so 
often in the right that I ought impli- 
citly to obey him. Yet, to a heart 
delicate, reserved, and haughty, how 
irksome must it be thus to make a bold 
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plunge into life! to assert an absolute 
claim to those distinctions which it least 
values, as if impatient to obtain them ! 
to encounter all Lord Westbury's rela- 
tions, while considered and even treat* 
ed by them as worse than a stranger — an 
intruder ! — ^while my little history, with 
every addition which malice or ingenuity 
can invent, is yet the niews of the day 1 
— ^in fluctuating health-^whoUy uncoun^ 
tenanced ! 

Yet am I not ungrateful in thus say^r 
ing ? Is not the most amiable of man- 
kind — ^him for whom I am thus talked of, 
hated, censured, envied — ^ready to stand 
forth the protector of my person, my heart, 
my reputation ?— ready to conduct the 
creature of his bounty (for such would I 
ever be thought) with pride even to the 
foot of the throne! there, even there, 
glorying in his humble choice! — Rest, 
then, too timid Cecilia ! rest secure in the 
merit which Lord Westbury reflects on 
thee; nor allow thy too exquisite sensi- 
bility to refine into, a fault ! It is thy 
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dnty implicitly to obey hkn who deligltfs 
to distinguish thee ! 

The Trevilians are not yet oome^ ajad 
Mrs. Trimlian's judgement is to decide 
the important question as to my appear* 
ance, for sl^ lives in and for the wofM : yet 
die pleaaes Lord Westbury, who is impa^ 
tient to introduce us to each other. Her 
praise^ he assures me, will, in a certain 
drcle, fix my estimation^ for her Judgement 
is allowed to be a criterion. Perha^ her 
friendship fcnr the Duchess of Fernham 
makes him anxious that I should attach 
her; for I find the Winchester family 
humble themselves, by reflepting upon 
my^Lord. I shall not fiail to exert myself 
to please every iriend of his ; yet is it not 
melancholy to observe, that merit, like 
gold, IS never current till it has received 
the stamp of some idol of fashion, at the 
moment sovereign of taste ? How infi^^ 
nite is that privilege ! To be able, by a 
vrord, to decide the degree of approbation 
due to the unlqiown l- — ^Yet surely it is cruel 
to oblige those regulated minds who fix 4 
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standard for their own moderate accepta* 
tion in life, to owe even that to the ca» 
price of an equal ! — ^nay, often to reduce 
such individuals to purchase, by little sa- 
crifices and poor adulation, even what 
they have a riglit to demand : and if they 
are either unwilling or unable to pay the 
price, liow many ways have those who ex- 
tort it to prejudice society at large ! Is 
there a dubious incident in the lives of 
your par^its, or a mortifying one in your 
own, how well is it remembered, and how 
ingeniously is it circulated ! Whereas, if 
any honourable occurrence is to be found 
in your little history, its authenticity is 
either questioned, or some motive assigned 
for it which is utterly degrading. Thus, 
'^ damned with faint praise," and bitter 
ccmipassion, you are left to buffet alone 
the fluctuating tide of public opinion^ 
against which, the more intrinsic the 
worth the less tlie opposition; for dis* 
gust too easily inclines the consciouidy- 
upright mind to seek in itself that appro- 
bation which it na longer dares hope 
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from the world. Is it not thus that those 
who might most embellish society are 
often wholly lost to it ? 

Were I to be wholly frank, I should 
tell you that even my Lord's panegy;rics 
have failed to impress me as to this all- 
deciding Mrs. Trevilian. Wit is not a 
female characteristic, for it rarely dwells 
with either sensibility or delicacy. To. 
give effect to its sallies, it must be fre- 
quently almost necessary to step beyond 
that intuitive and exquisite reserve which 
sets the proper boundary between the 
sexes. I know even you will think me 
suddenly grown arrogant, to venture all 
this against Lord Westbury's judgement 5 
but allow, my dear, for the prejudices of 
his birth and manners. To the nonchalance 
of women of condition he i5 accustomed j 
and though he does not consider it as 
a fault, it is certain that he thinks being 
without it an advantage ; at least, as the 
object of his choice, I ain entitled to draw 
this inference. Yet I never was among 
those who admire your fluttering fluttered 
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ladies : no ; {here is a certain degree of 
self-possession necessary to show your 
real advantages; but let it be delicate, 
let it be feminine, let it be every thing by 
implication. A demand even of our rights 
is, in a female, an indecorum; but to be 
watching for the applause of a circl e - ■ 
Oh, my dear! let men be wits, while 
happier women are their modest judges ! 

Since I must go to town on this occa- 
sion, you, I suppose, will do the same, 
and keep me in countenance. Should 
you delay, you know the consequence. 
The hoops of modern times are not so 
happily contrived as those of the chaste 
court of our famous queen Elizabeth, for 
hiding the incidental defects of shape in 
maids of honour. To defer the evil day, 
therefore, will not avail you; and me* 
thinks, when one must look foohsh, it is 
some consolation to see a friend look as 
foolish as oneself. 

* * *^ * *• * 

I was sununoned from my pen to take 
my ride. I now grow quite a^ proficient in 
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th^^art of horsfensAnsfaip, snd am wdtmSM^ 
ly fond of the e^cercise, as well as of the 
beast that carries me. In truth, though 
I would oot emulate the Roanan emperor 
who made his horse a consul, and fed him 
with gilt oats, I am raUier anxious that 
mine should have plenty of oats imgilt ; 
and, could he talk, should certadnly inquire 
into the secrets of the stable, if I did not 
make him absolutely my companion* My 
Lord at .first flattered me out of my fears, 
as^we do children into taking physic, by 
not seaoding to see liie wiy faces they are 
making. You have no conception how I 
trembled ; and indeed I expected to drop 
off every moment Lprd Westbury paced 
slowly by my side, wtdle a groom led my 
palfrey, as if I had been a princess in ro- 
mance wandering in a desert* Half a 
mile was the extent of my tour; but I now 
make the circuit of the park, and canter 
very boldly. 

At first I was a phsenomenon. Not 
a cot which did not s^id forth all its inha- 
bitants, i^om the child famz^ag aver tlie 
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sliding board at the door, to the silver- 
headed gran'am spinning in her wicker 
chair by the chimney comer, to peep at 
my Lady. Two rustic feasts, which we 
have given to the neighbourhood, have a 
little satiated their curiosity ; and as this 
was a new custom, they consider them- 
selves as indebted to me only for the in« 
dulgence. Ah, how easy is it to gain the 
very hearts of those so much below you! 
A kind inquiry to the old, a friendly ad- 
monition to the young, a tender caress to 
the infant, a general recollection of them 
all, has a charm for which one cannot ac- 
count. How slowly^ must the distinc* 
tions of society have gained ground, yet 
how fumlyare they now established! The 
setting sun appears a less striking object 
to cotnmon persons than a fine carriage ; 
yet is their sense of admiration probably 
as lively as our own, although taste has 
not directed it to a right object. 

It is oflen said, that, to judge of the 
poor, we ought ourselves to have been in 
tb^ condition, I> who have been but 
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little above it, might be entitled to an 
opinion, but that my mind was early cul- 
tivated. As far, however, as my bounded 
observation goes, I should say that the 
faults which philosophers impute to the 
rich and informed part of society, run in 
some degree through the whole of it, and 
are only rendered remarkable in the 
higher ranks by circumstances. I have 
never seen a vice or a folly in one class of 
mankind, which I could not equally dis- 
cover in another; and, bold as it may 
seem in these times of progressive im^ 
provement to make such a declaration, I 
cannot but apprehend that our imperfect 
attempts to polish rustics rather weakens 
than strengthens their principles (thai 
great abject of all our efforts), by giving 
them a vague consciousness of intellect 
tual powers which they know not how 
properly to apply, and would never, but 
for their kind and mistaken instructors, 
have thought that they possessed. 

I know not when charity-schools were 
fifst instituted. Probably by the monks^ 
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for children of ability^ whom they meant 
to unite with themselves in course of 
time. The same policy, from another 
motive^ might cause these establishments 
to increase at the Reformation : and at the 
Revolution they became universal, merely, 
as I apprehend, to give the poor in general 
one fixed mode of thinking on religious 
points* So far they seem a benefit to so- 
ciety : but when those who liberally ex* 
tend plans of this kind, are not satisfied 
with simplifying religion and virtue to the 
many, but become intent on cultivating 
powers which are weak in the wisest, and 
often more than weak, dangerous, in the 
ignorant, may they not do more harm than 
good ? The limited acquirements the poor 
are able to make,may easily take from them 
that happy ignorance by which they were 
reconciled to the painfiil subordination and 
labour their benefactors cannot exempt 
them from ; but what adequate substitute 
can the poor find for unreflecting content 
in their small portion of knowledge ? An 
outrageous vanity, which leads to a sub- 
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version of order, often grounds itself ia 
persons who are half instructed. Over- 
bearing, from the very little they know, . 
to those who know nothing, they begin to 
fancy their abilities superior to the com- 
mon occupations, which alone can enrich 
a state or preserve its freedom. The 
husbandman or artificer has, by this 
means, often acquired an idea of being a 
gentleman; and soon, that he may see 
the world, becomes, what is not so re- 
mote from that character in reality as in 
name, a footman. This amusing way of 
life being subjected to frequent change, 
men so situated cannot fulfil another duty 
by marrying, and learn to laugh at all who 
do. As they witness immoral excesses 
of every kind, they soon discover that they 
have a more ample power of indulging in 
such than their masters have ; and are not 
unfrequently surrounded by as many mis- 
tresses as there are female servants in the 
&mily. How often do we find the latter, 
who are rendered by situation dreadful vic- 
tims in society, driven to strangle, at the 
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moment of tbeic birth, the offspring of such 
iUicit connexions! and even if the infants, 
through the mother's pity or her fears, 
should survive, she with them is excluded 
from the pale of moral existence; and the 
hand of the executioner too frequently 
takes from the little wretch, brought up 
in infamy, that life which its miserable 
mother spared. 

Had, on the contrary, these hal£> 
informed, presuming peasants never been 
led, by a mistaken calculation of their 
own acquirements and abilities, to emerge 
from the humble cot where they earned 
and ate the bread of innocence, they 
would not have despised the parents who 
gave them being, for not knowing what 
they were never taught, but, like those 
parents, have continued honest, hardy, 
and laborious — ^poor, it is true, but ac- 
customed to be so ; and poverty becomes 
an evil only by comparison. 

If in these remarks you discern any 
severity, cast your eyes among your own 
male servants, as I do on mine, and you 
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will acquit me. 1 really have learned to 
consider it as a sin to keep more men in 
that capacity than are indispensable i 
and always prefer such as are married. 

On consideration, I think that 1 should 
rather recommend what I have written 
to Sir George's notice than yours; for 
he, I remember, encourages that rest" 
less spirit of improvement in his humble 
tenants which I have ventured to question. 
Not that I can allow you for one moment 
to imagine that I would circumscribe the 
brightest ray of the divine natur<e which is^ 
sometimes seen in man,called genius. Ah, 
who does not adore it ! But intellect is a 
gem wliich forces its way, my dear, through 
the coarsest earth ; while, scattered upon 
the surface, we pick up a vast variety of 
counterfeits, and such are often held up for 
general admiration. Ambition is a much 
more universal failing than we suppose^ 
who conjSne it to the objects and persons 
above us i and I fear that it is only govern- 
.able when Ijopeless. If so, none but the 
lowest of mankind can be whc^y with* 
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out it. That ^ glorious fault of angels 
and of gods/' is the most incurable of the 
many which now infect and disgrace civil 
society. How it would please me to 
find you have been induced by this dis* 
sertation to dismiss some of your men* 
servants; nay, even to send home only 
your footboy, to follow the plough, before 
he has learned to think himself above the 
employment. 



LETTER *CXXVII. 
TO AIRS. FORRESTER. 

WHEN will wonder be absorbed in 
habit ? When shall I have done with that 
worn-out question to my own hearty 
*' Can this be possible ? '* Once more do 
I find myself in the house where ihy soul 
first awakened to being. Every room, 
and every object, most impressively re- 
cals the past to my memory^ Seated in 
this apartment, where I once was ac- 
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customed to see a lovely, though not a 
blameless, trifler, I dread the infection of 
her failings, and make it the school of my 
heart. I cannot raise my eyes to the 
glass, which reaches almost from the ceil- 
ing to the floor, without seeming to 
view the fair creature whom it has so 
often reflected. Fancy now depicts her, 
pale, cold, wrapped in the garments of 
the grave ; while I, for a while, glide about 
in her place, adorned with equal splen- 
dor. 

I am sometimes so oppressed with 
these dismal images as to be obliged to in- 
trude upon my Lord, in what ought to 
be his sanctuary, the library ; but when 
there, I find myself ashamed to tell him 
why I came. Pleased to think that I can- 
not . live one hour without him, he takes 
my hand, places me by his side, and even 
while he speaks the cheerfulness of my 
soul returns. My fond heart overswells 
with Lord Westbury; yet the fear of 
being troublesome makes me withdraw, 
although I feel a reluctance even stronger 
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than that of love. Time and custom 
will, no doubt, subdue my painful sensi- 
bility, and this house be to me no more 
than another. Ah! wherefore should it 
now ? Did I encroach on her rights ? No 
wonder that I never dared to be guilty, 
when innocence itself hardly satisfies my 
conscience. 

Had his Henrietta felt the same im- 
pulse, how happy might she have been! 
Rich in his early love, possessing at once 
the blossom and the first-fruit of hi^ 
heart, hers would have been a fate which 
angels might have envied. Even then, it 
is true, I should have distinguished him ; 
but reason, in a moment, would have 
corrected the vain, the guilty presump- 
tion. My weak heart gave itself up to 
the predilection, only from being con- 
vinced that he had no happiness at 
home. I should theri, perhaps, have mar- 
ried some one in my own rank of life, and 
both would have been guiltless, both 
might have been happy. Yet, oh ! so 
fondly does my soul cleave to him to 
2 A. 2 
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whc»n I have given my hand, that hardly 
should I think I had gained him at too 
high a price, though my life were to be 
the forfeit : and in reflecting on all I have 
suflFered for his sake, I have the sweet con- 
solation of thinking that I have thus de- 
served (the only way in which I could de- 
serve him) even Lord Westbury. 

Mrs. Trevilian made our journey to 
town very cheerful and agreeable. She 
continues to show me the same obliging 
attention; and so intimate are we now with 
each other, that there is nothing of friend- 
ship wanting between us but the reality. 
Accustomed to be the moving principle, 
the wonder, of a mixed society, Mrs. Tre- 
vilian becomes cold and vacant in a t^ie- 
ci'tite. I find myself always chilled when 
alqije with her ; and cannot conquer a re- 
serve that insensibly siezes me, only be- 
cause I find hers to be unconquerable. 
Yet she seems to speak whatever arises in 
her mind ; but it is with a frigidity of tone 
and manner which shows that she feels not 
the want of a friend, even at the moment 
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she makes you most sensible of it. She is 
so vain of the boundless adoration of her 
husband^ that you might sometimes mis^ 
take vanity for reciprocal love ; but the mo* 
ment either consequence, comfort, or indul- 
gence, is in question, you plainly see that 
it is Mr. Trevilian's lady who engrosses 
all her thoughts. Yet i^ she happy, from 
never having discovered how to be hap- 
pier; and that animation to which a circle 
can add, we may always obtain : though to 
see the animation of the woman whom I 
loved, diminish with the circle, would ter- 
ribly mortify me, were I married to her. 
Yet Mrs. Trevilian has one great merit, 
and no great fault : she is a faithful, pru- 
dent wife, to a man old enough- to be her 
father. 

Ridicule is too often the concomitant of 
wit, for Mrs. Trevilian to be without it. 
Where any person whom she dislikes is in 
question, she unites those two qualities irt 
a high degree. In short, the most favour- 
able thing I can afford to say of her is; 
that, by the good luck of having pleased 
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her, I have escaped making an enemy, 
rather than gained a friend. Lady Ha- 
rington and she will assimilate at once; 
and 1 expect Sophia in town to-morrow. 

Lord Westbury, perceiving the invo- 
luntary coldness of his Cecilia towards 
this great favourite of his, banters me on 
being a miser of my mind, and hardly 
suffering any one to know the. extent of 
my treasure. I answer in the same strain, 
tliat few bestow time and patience enough 
to get at it, though he did ; and that I 
cannot studiously display my natural cha- 
racter before the wondering eyes of every 
accidental visitor, as the side-board of fa- 
mily plate is shown off in the houses of 
some of our country friends. 

Mr. Trevilian and I, however, asso- 
ciate with all the ease and satisfaction that 
my Lord could wish. No human being 
was ever more frank and good humoured, 
though there mixes in his character a sur- 
prising degree of credulity for a man who 
has lived freely. A passionate attach- 
ment to his lady was the means of recall- 
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ing him to propriety before the imputa* 
tion of necessity took from him the merit 
of inclination. No wonder, then, that he 
saw Lord Westbury*s supposed disgrace- 
fiil choice with concern, and sought to 
guide his heart to Lady Diana Selwyn. 
The worthy man fancied that, I believe, 
to be among those things which a wo- 
man could not pardon. He now judges 
me more truly. I honour the assiduity 
with which he studied to destroy me, be- 
cause he, unlike the base Clifford, acted 
from the leading motive of my own life, 
the sole wish of rendering my Lord inno- 
cent and happy. 

Sir George Harington and Mr. Tre- 
vilian are old acquaintance, and part of a 
set which Time has either reformed or 
claimed as his own. Trevilian is, never- 
theless, as much younger than Sir George 
as he is older than my Lord. Those gen- 
tlemen we're delighted at meeting in a so- 
cial circle again, and have, I am sorry to 
add, too perfect and pleasant a recollection 
^f the days which they formerly passed 
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.together. Perhaps they only repeat their 
odd stories to show their wives the merit 
of their present conduct. Lord West- 
bury laughs freely with them, but never 
turns the attention on himself by one 
mich recital ; though I am apt to conclude, 
that, with his advantages, he must have 
met with adventures quite as entertaining. 
It is happy for me that he does not com- 
memorate his exploits; for, were I the 
wife of a gentleman who did, I should not 
fully rely on his reformation, which evi- 
dently had not reached the heart. 

A'propos — Mr. Clifford has taken a 
house near us, till the one which he has 
bought in Bath is furnished and ready. I 
have not yet met with him ; which is the 
more extraordinary, as I am abroad al- 
most continually, being now so expert a 
rider as to figure away in Hyde Part. 
My Lord is good enough, generally, to 
escort me himself, but yesterday Mr. 
Trevilian did me that honom*. I set the 
dear girls down at Kensington Gardens, 
where the groom attended my coming. 
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j^nd I was mounting my horse, while the 
children were kissing their hands to me 
from the coach-door, when J perceived 
that I had excited the curiosity of a lady 
who drove by me in a chariot. The arms 
and livery were those of Lady Sarali 
Monro. An incivility so obvious both 
shocked and disconcerted me; yet, recol- 
lecting the absence of my Lord, I resolved 
not to appear to know an affront which 
he would not, perhaps, forgive. 

I was fiir from well, and slumbered on 
the sofa after dinner in my dressing-room, 
while my Lord answered a letter. I 
was afterwards hastening to rejoin him, 
when, on the stairs, I met Lady Sarah 
Monro's woman. She could not but 
know me, and I her, for she had formerly 
been the messenger of many civilities to 
me and Lord Westbury's daughters. A 
consciousness of some kind of detection 
was visible on her features : she blushed, 
retreated, and very faintly stammered out 
that she w^s overjoyed to see my Lady- 
ship, and to find that I did her the ho- 
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nonr to recollect her : she only came to 
see Mrs. James. This reiterated assu- 
rance joined with her needless confusion 
to' suggest to me that Lady Sarah had 
poorly condescended thus to inform her- 
self of my character and conduct. By 
such people is your Cecilia, then, to be 
judged ; — ^by those whose praises she could 
buy, were she able to resolve on not de- 
serving them; and may, perhaps, lose by 
obstinately adhering to an integrity which 
she haughtily requires of herself. 

I am very sensible that Lord West- 
bury'^s relations are doubly provoked at 
his marriage; nor is it so much the dis- 
advantages of her whom he has chosen, 
as the advantages of her whom he forsook, 
that quicken their displeasure. I learnt 
this from himself. " Can you, my love," 
cried he, " be offended with my family for 
imputing the want of a fortune like Lady 
Diana's to you as a fault, since in their 
eyes it is the chief distinction of that 
lovely creature ? Let not such a narrow- 
ness of soul affect for a moment a being 
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whom God has eminently gifted ancL in- 
formed. Could Sir James, and his weak 
wife, know the diadain with which such a 
mode of thinking and acting inspires me, 
they would spare themselves the trouble 
of rendering their little spleen so obvi- 
ous. If, after what I now have said, I see 
a traee of anxiety on my Cecilia's brow, I 
shall be obliged, however unwillingly, to 
conclude that my approbation, esteem, 
and love, are unfortunately too little for 
her happiness." Think whether this has 
not rendered me dumb on that subject 
for ever. 

Adieu! I hear Ae servant of Mrs. 
Trevilian shaking the house with a kind 
of " earthly thunder." 
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